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‘Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Liesie. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, is the canopy of Heaven that stretches equal- 
M ly over all. 


BY JOSIAH TATUM, We stand in the great temple dedicated 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, ‘to agriculture—a temple, at the raising of 
‘whose columns the *“ morning stars sang to- 
No.50 North Fourth Street, gether, and all the sons of God shouted for 
PHILADELPHIA. joy”—a temple, not made with hands, eter- 

nal as the Heavens. 
|| But, alas! Mr. President, the age of inspi- 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page || ration is passed, and I never felt a stronger 


ee 


| desire to ask the kind consideration of an 
e Address, audience, than when, under rather unusual 
circumstances, 1 now rise to address you. 

im Delivered at the Annual Exhibition of the| The exhibitions of agricultural skill and ag- 
\. Y. State Agricultural Society, at) ricultural success, which we have witnessed 

Lica, September 18th, 1845. ‘on this occasion, have impressed the truth 

most deeply upon my mind, that it was hardly 
worth while for the New York State Agri- 
Mr. PrestipentT AND GENTLEMEN of the, cultural Society to send all the way to Bos- 
New York State Agricultural Society : ton, to get me to instruct the New York farim- 
ifthere were any spot that would of itself| ers in the management of their farms. If I 
inspire a man with eloquence on the subject! had indulged any hopes that the agricultural 
t agriculture, it is the one we now occupy. knowledge conveyed in this address would 
We stand in the centre of the agricultural) cause two blades of grass to grow where but 
aa “strict of the great state of the Union. In| one grew before, those hopes are dissipated. 
‘ull view the lovely valley of the Mohawk,/ And to prevent any disappointment, I would 
“mous in history and celebrated in song,| assure the audience, that as to flocks and 

| Stretches away to the distance. Before us,) dairies, the raising of cattle and the cultiva- 


by How. Josian Quincy, Jr., of Massachusetts. 





a oy thousands and tens of thousands, stand) tion of corn, they must go on in the old fa- 
a the men who have felled its forests and| shioned way, for anything I have to say to 


caused it to blossom like the rose. Around} the contrary. But there are other subjects 
vs are the proofs of the skill and intelligence} of interest connected with agriculture, and 
“at have characterized their labours. Be-|,no one can look around upon this assembly 
neath us is the soil from whose maternal||without feeling that the farmer is of more 


‘som we draw our subsistence. Above us \importance than his farm ; and the results of 
Can—Vou. X.—No. 7. (201) 
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the occupation on his character, than any of 
its more material products. 
The relative position of the American 


en ae Se 


farmer possesses a deep interest to individu-|; health can be preserved, where 


als and the community. To individuals, as 
it may decide the wavering as to the course 


they should pursue, or render them content-j||are always in proportion to the Chane 
ed with the one they have adopted; to the||success..: The farmer sows his seed», 


public, for everything that tends to elevate 
the agricultural class, is of the first import- 
ance to the state. 

What, then, is the position of the Ameri- 
can farmer when compared with that of the 
merchant, the politician, the lawyer? Should 
he be content with his lot for himself and his 
children? Or should he leave his occupa- 
tion and adopt some other! Like every 
other position, that of the farmer has its dark 
side as well as its bright one. And to decide 


and how shall he attain the end of his being? 

To these questions, history and revelation, 
the world around and the spirit within us, 
answer, that the object of man’s existence is 
happiness. Happiness here, and happiness 
for ever. And the condition of that happi- 
ness is the diligent and proper exercise of 
his affections and his faculties. If this be 
the case, does the situation of an American 
farmer offer a fair opportunity of insuring 
this happiness? 

To be happy is the object of life, and all 
that the world can give towards it, is health 
and competence. ‘ Health of body is above 
all riches, and a strong body above infinite} 
wealth.”” And where is health to be found | 
There is no need of an audible answer. Look 
around. Bright eyes and blooming checks, 
as well as strong arms and untiring strength, | 
tel] us that earth’s first blessing is bestowed 
upon those who labour upon her bosom. 

But health is often undervalued by its 

ssessor, or only appreciated when lost. 
Wealth, the more obvious and immediate 
reward of labour, is the chief pursuit of the} 
active. And here the farmer thinks he has| 
a right to complain. The merchant will 
sometimes make more in a year than he can| 
in a lifetime; and it is not wonderful that he} 
sometimes asks, would it not be better to 
leave small rewards, though regular and cer- 
tain, for the chance of obtaining greater! 
To decide this question, we must ask, What 
is the price he pays? What is the reward 
he obtains! 

What is the price he pays? To say no- 
thing of his moral exposures, in the great 
majority of cases, health of body and serenity 
of mind. Follow such a one into the crowded 
streets, or the close workshop. His strength 


' 


on its comparative advantages, we must in- 
quire what is the object of man’s existence, 


Vor. X. 


bad air soon deprive him of his 
ergy, and disease and prematu 
come too often his portion. 


healthy! or. 
re decay o 
But SU Dpe ae 


. . Is his sore, 
nity of mind? 


The risks attendant on rapid aceym,).. 
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no doubt but that the harvest wil] repay | 


But he who embarks in speculations ; 
promise sudden and great wealth. kn,.... 
that he may be “sowing the wind, to ».. 
the whirlwind.” And the constant fea, .. 
such a result embitters his days and rep/>-. 
his nights restless. And if attained, syeons, 
gives but little satisfaction. The higher si, 
rise, the wider the horizon; the greater +) 
accumulation, the more exorbitant the dow, 
And this is not the extent of the evil. 4 
total want of independence is too often the 
result. Few men in our community ho, 
those resources that will enable them : 
carry on extensive operations on their ow, 
means. Almost all depend upon borrowing. 
and “the borrower is a servant unto the 
lender.” But even if success should be the 
portion of the aspirant for riches, when is he 
to attain to it? Does it come forward : 
meet him? Years of anxiety may be repaid 
by wealth; but how seldom is this the case, 
More than ninety in every hundred, even in 
regular mercantile pursuits, fail. There are 
but few capital prizes in this lottery. The 
name of the fortunate holder may be seen «! 
every corner, but where are the ninety an! 
nine who draw blanks? And if attain 
how uncertain is its possession! Wealth 
“gotten by vanity,” (by which, I suppose, 
Solomon meant speculation,) “shal! be «: 
minished, but he that gathereth by la 
shall inerease,” is a doctrine as true | 
as when first delivered; and is one w) 
the experience of every age tends to core 
borate. 

And, after all, what is the advantage of 
great wealth, or, what is great wealth itse! 
It exists only in comparison. “ A man is® 
well off,” said the great capitalist of tv 
United States, “ who is worth half a mu.co 
of dollars, as he would be if he were ric°. 
And one of the satirical papers of the cy 
tells us, that when Baron Rothschild, 'e 
Jewish banker, read that the income of Lou's 
Phillippe was only fifty dollars a minute," 
eyes filled with tears; for he was not aware 
of the existence of such destitution. Aver 
the comforts of life are supplied, weait) © 
comes merely an imaginary advantage, *™ 
its possession does not confer any male 
for happiness, which an industrious and lore 
handed farmer does not possess. “ We ¥" 


- 


for a time sustains him, but confinement and|| conquer all Italy,” said Pyrrhus, to his pr 
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minister, “and then we will pass into Asia; || comes of the first importance to the state. 


en 


‘ : > 

", wii] overrun her kingdoms, and then we || The influence ofa virtuous yeomanry on her 
wy ware war upon Africa; and when et ee pet, like that of the air on the indi- 
Wii S ° _ : , : | °% : . : ~ , 
rave conquered all, we will sit down quietly! vidual, is seen in the strength of those who 


4 enjoy ot 
tas minister, “should we not sit down and 


snioy ourselves without taking all this trou- 





20 And why may not you, it may be a 


+» many an aspirant after wealth, enjoy in 
~eality all you seek, in your present condi- 


1 
ton » . 
«Give me neither poverty nor riches,” 


was the prayer of one of the sages of anti-|| 
ity, And Lord Bacon, the wisest man of|| 


modern times, says, “* Seek not proud riches, 
u P - . 
bat rather such as thou mayest get justly, 


yse soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave} 











irselves.” “ And why,” replied || are unconscious of its presence. 


But they have still a further power. If, 


“when the righteous are in authority, the 
people rejoice,” they, who by their numbers 
hold the gift of office, have an influence se- 
cond to none in the republic. 


The political influence of the agricultural 


class, is an important but a dangerous topic, 


before an audience like the present, as par- 
ticular applications may be made of general 


observations. To prevent such a conse- 
quence, I would illustrate my meaning by 


reference to the oldest political disquisition 


contentedly.” And can there be a truer de-||in existence, which is remarkable as showing 
scription of a farmer’s fortune? There is noj||the similarity of political aspirants in all 


sreater independence than that possessed by 
; contented, fore-handed farmer. “ Tell your 
master,” said a Roman general, to the ain- 
bassador of the king of Persia, who came to 
bribe him with great wealth, and found him 
washing the vegetables that were to consti- 
tyte his dinner with his own hands, * tell 
your master that all the gold in Persia can 
never bribe the man who can contentedly 
live upon turnips.” 

And the answer was as true in philosophy, 
as it was elevated in patriotism. ‘To be 
happy, man must limit his desires. And 
when he has sufficient for his needs, should 
remember that the temptations and perplext- 
ties incident to overgrown wealth, more 
than counterbalance its seeming advantages. 
Health of body and competence of estate are 
all the requisites for organic happiness that 
the world can bestow. And to say that ag- 
ricultaral pursuits are eminently calculated 
to insure these, is only to reiterate the lan- 
guage of past ages, and to repeat the testi- 
mony of our own. If you leave such pur- 
suits, the hazard increases as the profit aug- 
ments. The amount of the premium is al- 
> proportioned to the greatness of the 
risk, 

But health and the conveniences of life 
are not all that a man requires to make him 
happy. He desires to be useful, he wishes 
to be esteemed. And what profession can 
boast of a higher claim to utility than that 
ofthe farmer? ‘The greater part of mankind 
must be agriculturists, and on their charac- 
ter the well-being of every state must de- 
pent. Our free institutions are valued, but 
how shall they be preserved? By the virtue 
of the people. History gives no other an- 
‘wer. No truth is more clearly emblazoned 
on her pages, than that if a nation would be 
free, her people must be intelligently virtu- 
ous, And here the agricultural class be- 














ages; and which, as it was written two thou- 


sand years before the discovery of this con- 
tinent, can hardly be supposed to refer either 
to the advocates of Texas or the tariff. 

It is more than three thousand years since 


Jotham called to the men of Shechem, to 


listen to a parable: ‘ The trees of the forest 
went out to choose a king over them; and 
they said unto the olive tree, reign thou over 
us.” The answer shows who was meant 
by the olive. “Should I leave my fatness 
wherewith by me they honour God and man, 
and go to be promoted over the trees?” It 
was the answer of a religious and conscien- 
tious man, who feared that public station 
would not be favourable to the virtues which 
were the objects of his life. 

“ And the trees said to the fig tree, come 
thou and reign over us; and the fig tree an- 
swered, should I forsake my sweetness and 
my good fruit, and go to be promoted over 
the trees?” Could a better personification 
have been found of a close, calculating man, 
who looked out for the main chance, and took 
special care of number one? It was his own 
sweetness and good fruit that influenced hia 
decision. The emoluments of office, such a 
one knew, were small and precarious; and 
as for honours, he would not give a fig for 
the whole of them. 

“Then said the trees to the vine, come 
thou and reign over us.” ‘The vine was one 
of your popular fellows, who can take hold 
of anything to help himself up; who is al- 
ways on the fence, when nothing higher of- 
fers, and who, too pliant to stand alone, will 
run well if properly supported. But his vo- 
cation was “ to cheer the hearts of gods and 
men,” and as office-holding and popularity 
did not agree very well together, he declined 
the honour. 

“Then said all the trees to the bramble, 
come thou and reign over us.” There were 
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two reasons why this call alone was aman l But perhaps it will be said that the .. 
mous. Jie had nothing particularly to do,}|cultural class, though collectively i 
and he kept himself perpetually before the||are individually of smal] comparative or 
public. He had nothing particularly to do,||ance. Together they may be likened +, 
he had neither wine nor oil, beauty norj|jocean, that supports a nation’s nayy . 
swects to recommend him. He was a fit||tosses it from its bosom, with as much .. 
representative of a class who then existed. |jas it waftsa feather. Still the’ individns: 
Nobody could tel! what they were made for,|| but a drop, resembling others so near}, . 7 
and nobody could divine what they followed|/ attract neither notice nor admiration p.. 
for a living. But yet the bramble was not/|this is not peculiar to this class, It app’... 
one to be forgotten. He was always before|| equally to all. Few, from the very der 
the public. He planted himself by the way-|| tion, can be distinguished. ae ee 
side, and caught hold of everybody that|| But of all the professions, it appears | 
passed ; there was no getting along for the||that the farmers are the last who ough: ; 
bramble; and it may be that they made him}| complain that, as a class, they do not receive 
king, on the same principle that young ladies}|a full proportion of the honours of the re, 
sometimes marry an importunate lover—toj/lic. Our chief magistrates have differed i» 
get rid of him. And how did the bramble}| many points, but they have generally agre, 
receive his nomination? Did he distrust his||in this; that before, and in many cases «! 
powers or decline the office! Ohno! Hej|the election, they have been farmers. Thy 
was up for everything and up to everything.|| was the farmer of Mount Vernon, and the 
He could not boast much of himself, so he||farmer of Monticello; the farmer of : 
strove to magnify his office. “And the}| North Bend, and the farmer of the Hermit. 
bramble said, if, in truth, ye anoint me king||age; the farmer of Tennessee, and the farmer 
over you, then come and put your trust in|jof Ashland; the farmer of Lindenwald, and 
my shadow; if not, then let a fire come out||the farmer of Marshfield. So that it we! 
of the bramble and devour the cedars of Le-||may be urged, that though all the farm 
banon.” cannot be presidents, all the presidents must 
Such was the opinisn of Jotham, three] be farmers. 
thousand years ago, on-the probable feclings|} But besides this there are in agricultural 
aud conduct of rulers, who were placed in|}life great opportunities of individual useful- 
authority without the requisites for office.||ness. The effects of example and precept 
He believed that a fire would go out of the}|extend farther than we can imagine. When 
bramble to destroy the noblest and most ele-|| you throw wheat into the ground, you know 
vated in the land. By the bramble he meant}| what will be the product; but when you ex- 
Abimelech, who was elected king of She-||emplify or inculcate a moral truth, eternity 
chem, because his mother was a native ofjjalone can develope the extent of the bles 
the city. His course was as Jotham had|j ing. 
foretold; a fire did go out of the bramble.|| About a hundred years ago, there lived in 
He slew three score and ten men of his bre-|] Boston a tallow-chandler. He was too igne 
thren on one stone. And as for Shechem,||rant to give and too poor to pay for his chi 
he took occasion of their revolt, and put||dren’s instruction, but he was a wise and an 
every man, woman and child to the sword,|| honest man; and there was one book, upon 
burned the city with fire, sowed it with salt,}|whose precepts he relied, as being able ' 
and left a warning to future ages, of the|] instruct his children how to live prosperous'y 
danger of putting, through folly or affection,||in this world, as well as to prepare thei for 
improper men into office. another. We are told that he daily repeat 
If now, as formerly, the prosperity of the|]/ed to them this proverb: * Seest thou a man 
state is so intimately connected with theldiligent in his business? He shall stand be- 
character of the rulers, how great is the]]fore kings.” In process of time this tallow- 
power, and how evident the duty of a class}|chandler died, and was forgotten. But toe 
of men, who, removed from the immediate|} good seed had fallen upon good ground. One 
struggle, hold, by their numbers, the gift of|]of his little boys obeyed his father’s instruc: 
office. If they are faithful, our republic will|| tion; he was diligent in his business, and be 
have a stability that no one before it has pos-||did stand before kings, the first represen! 
sessed. If, doubting their importance, they||tive of his native land! He lived as a po 
neglect the trust committed to them, they losopher, to snatch the lightning from hea- 
may learn, too late, that they have sold their/] ven; as a statesman, to wrest the scep're 
country’s birthright; and when they would||from tyrants. And when he died, he - 
recall the blessing of their fathers, they may|| fessed that it was the moral teachings 0! 5 
find there is no place for repentance, though |j father, added to the little learning he picked 
they seek it diligently and with tears. up in a town school at Boston, to which be 
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wed his success, his happiness, and his||adapted to a progress in the moral qualities 
- ‘ation. He did what he could to testify than the one he occupies! Every situation 
TT aiile he was of these obligations. He)| must be a scene of trial. Yet different states 
bequeathed liberally to his native city, the)/have different temptations. The difficulty 
means of inducing the young to improve)jof entering the narrow path, is not, in every 
theif advantages, and to enable the industri-|case, likened to the passing of a camel 
oe to succeed in their callings. And he |through a needle’s eye. Agricultural life 
rected a monument over his father, to tell| has few temptations—no risks are run in its 
2 virtues to another age. But the glory of) pursuit—no deception is used in its progress 
‘ho father was in the child. His son’s cha-||—no concealment is required for its success 
iat was his noblest monument. The ex-||\—it is open, manly, straight-forward. It de- 
unoles that son set, of industry, perseverance || pends on no one’s favour ; it rests on no one’s 


end economy, have excited and are exciting| 
many to imitate them. And thousands, yet|| 
anborn, may owe their success and happiness| 
+) the manner in which a text was entorced, || 
by a poor tallow-chandler, upon Benjamin) 
Franklin. 

But, being useful and profitable to others, 
‘s not the only advantage of a farmer's life.| 
He who is wise may be profitable to himself. 
In the most busy agricultural life, there are, 
hours that can be devoted to intellectual im-| 
provement. And I confess, in my ideal of; 
the American farmer, much more is included: 
than the regular systematic performance of| 
the routine of ploughing and sowing, reaping), 
and gathering into barns. | 

[I cannot satisfy my imagination with the), 
hard-working man, who, after toiling through)| 
the day, has no thought at its close, but to’ 
sitisfy his animal nature and to sleep. No,| 
the man who cannot find some time for the] 


cultivation of his intellect, is in a wrong po-|| 


promise, excepting His, who has said, that 
‘“‘while the world endureth, seed time and 
harvest, summer and winter, shall not cease.” 
And while free from temptation, such a life 
gives ample scope for the exercise of all 


those duties that elevate man, while bene- 


fiting his race. It is not required of many 
men in a generation, to do some great thing 
for themselves or for their country. It is 
the little every-day duties and habits that 
mark the character. It was not in the shouts 
of multitudes, that the old patriarchal farmer 
delighted. But it was “when the eye saw 
him, then it blessed him; and when the ear 
heard him, then it bore witness of him.” 
The opportunities of exercising the elevated 
virtues are ever present to the independent 
farmer. Like the patriarchs of old, he stands 
at the head of his family. Like them, he 
should rule his household after him,—in- 
structing, consoling, supporting. 

And there are others dependent upon him, 


sition; and does not improve as he might the|| who owe their comfort and well-being to his 
situation in which he is placed. This it is,|\care; and whose dependence may be the 
that spiritualizes his labour and raises him||means of awakening sentiments, that even 
above the brute that labours for him. I do|/religion has not overlooked. When the great 
not expect him to be learned on subjects for||lawgiver of the Jews led them from the 
which he has no occasion; but if he enjoys||house of bondage, and by divine command 
the priceless boon of health, let him know!/established them as an agricultural people, 
something of that most wonderful instru-||his laws recognized the advantages of such 
ment, his own body,—that if that * harp of|\a life for the formation of character. To re- 
a thousand strings” should fail, he may with member and love the Giver, and rejoice be- 
some intelligence repair the evil. Let him||fore Him, in the spring-time and in the har- 


know something of the physiology of the ve- 
getable world: and every blade of grass and 
ear of corn will speak to him of the benevo- 
ence and skill of the Great Contriver. Let 
im not enjoy the sunshine without some 
‘nowledge of the laws of light, or see hs 
feld drinking in the dew, without under- 
standing its adaptation to the purposes ot 
hutrition. It is in the power of every man 
fo reserve some portion of his time for these 
pursuits; and he will find that every addition 
to his stock of knowledge will make hi- 
walks the pleasanter, the flowers the sweeter, 
and everything more full of interest anc 
meaning. 

But there is something superior to intel- 
lectual pleasure; and can a sphere be better 


vest, on the anniversary of their deliverance 
and on festal days, was the first and great 
commandment, and the second was like unto 
it. Love and kindness to the neighbour, to 
the stranger, to the widow, to the tatherless, 
were enjoined as congenial duties. But the 
directions stopped not here. The brute crea- 
tion of every kind shared in his remembrance. 
The Sabbath was to be observed, “ that thy 
ox and thy ass may rest.” And when the 
harvest was gathered in, the mute and pa- 
tient labourer was not to be forgotten: he 
should share the grain for which he had 
toiled, and the command, “thou shalt not 
muzzle thy ox when he treadeth out the 
corn,” secured to him at least a portion. 

But freedom from many temptations, and 
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opportunities of exercising the virtues, are|lof agricultural pursuits no more can he ...; 
not the only facilities that an agricultural ||than is alleged of godliness by the q, - 
life offers for the formation of an elevated || with contentment, it is great cain - 
character. The scenes that surround it, the} What, then, is the conclusion of this «), 
unceasing regularity of cold and heat, sum-||matter? The agricultural life js eso ; 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest, can-|'nently calculated for human happiness a,j 
not but lead the observing mind up to their)/human virtue. But let no other calline ; 
Author. In no crowded workshop his time||pursuit of honest industry, be despised or ; 
is spent. The broad fields and the high|\vied. One cannot say unto another “yy 
mountains, and the running streams, diffuse||no need of thee ;” and to every one there ar 
health and cheerfulness around. No smok :||compensations made that render all. in 


. ° © . ® - , if} A 
lamp sheds a doubtful glimmer over his task ;||great degree, satisfied with their lot. Envy 


the glorious sun sends his rays for millione/inot the wealth of the merchant; it has } 


of miles to warm, and enlighten, and glad-||won by anxities that you never knew. and is 


den his path. The religious sentiment is||held by so frail a tenure as to deprive ite poo 


nowhere so naturally developed as among ||sessor of perfect security and perfect peace 
rural scenery. How great is the charm that|While your slumbers have been sound, his 
agricultural allusions throw over sacred po-||have been disturbed by calculating chances 
etry! It was a youth spent in rural scenes,||by fearful anticipations, by uncertainty of 
that enabled the sweet singer of Israel totouch||results. The reward of your labour js sure. 
a chord, responsive tu every human heart. fe feels that an hour may strip him of is 
The voice of the son of Jesse is always||possessions, and turn him and his family or 
sweet, but how different its tones from the| the world in debt and penury. 
various situations of his eventful life. The|| Envy not the learning of the student. The 
shepherd-boy, keeping his father’s sheep, talline on his cheek testifies of the vigils by 
filled with adoration as he gazes on the ma-| which it has been attained. He has grow 
jestic scene above, and exclaims, “what is pale over the midnight lamp. He has been 
man that thou art mindful of him, or the son|shut up from the prospect of nature, while 
of man that thou visitest him?” Or, rapt)/sound sleep and refreshing breezes have beea 
with love at the care of the Creator, remind-|/your portion and your health. 

ing him of that which he himself exercised|| Envy not the successful statesman. His 
towards the objects of his charge, he bursts|;name may be in every one’s mouth. [His 
out, “the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not||reputation may be the property of his coun- 
want.” His voice, too, comes to us from the||try; but envy and detraction have marked 
palace and the camp; from the statesman him. His plans are thwarted, his principles 
and the warrior; but in a tone how altered.| attacked, his ends misrepresented. And 
The innocence and faith of the shepherd-|/he attain to the highest station, it is to fer! 
boy, have not preserved him in more trying! that his power only enables him to make one 


' 
i 
| 


scenes. The wailing of the adulterer andjiungratefel, and hundreds his enemies, ier 
j — 


ane 


en. 


r . 
aie 


every favour he can bestow. 7 
| Envy no one. The situation of an inde- 


the murderer; the prayef for deliverance 


from blood and guiltiness; the remorse, the 
despair of conscience, are there. And well|/pendent farmer stands among the first, tor 
may he exclaim, as he looks back upon his|happiness and virtue. It is the one to which 
early days and his Jater career, “Oh! had | I statesmen and warriors have retired, to fine, 
wings like a dove, then would I fly away and|\in the contemplation of the works of nature, 


be at rest.” that serenity which more conspicuous situs- 

But some one, smarting under ills that are||tions could not impart. It is the situation 
common to every lot, may say, in descrip-||in which God placed his peculiar people ' 
tion, a farmer's life may be poetic and de-||the land of Judea, and to which all the laws 
lightful; but we want to be rich; we want and institutions of this great lawgiver had 
to be powerful; we want to look down upon jimmediate reference. And, when in fulness 
others. That is happiness; that is the use-|lof time, the privileges of the chosen seed 
fulness to which we aspire. I am ambitious,||were to be extended to all his children, 
and avaricious and envious. I have no scope||was to shepherds, abiding in the field, thst 
here: I can never be happy as a farimer.—|\the glad tidings of great joy were first > 
And in what position can you be happy?|inounced. Health of body, serenity of mine, 
Where do these feelings produce aught but|jand competence of estate, wait upon this 
misery? An ambitious, avaricious, envious||honourable calling; and in giving these, !t 
farmer, cannot be happy on his farm, for it|\gives all that the present life can bestow, 
is a law of man’s nature that no outward||while it opens, through its influence, the path 
situation shall satisfy a disordered mind. And||to Heaven. 
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a stances: the soapsuds is always benefic al, 
the Farmers’ Cabinet. p . ry 
and can be used treely. I’. 
Mildew or Blight in the Grape. | Feb. 3, 1846. 
| Je 





Tus disease, for we can call it by no|| J. Gowen’s Letter to Gen. Richardson. 


other name, which is so frequently COM-|| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet — 

es ° ate - , >} is i * : : : 

plained of by cultivators e i vine, is the) Sm,—My attention has just been called 
numerous superineucing Causes-—~|'to the remarks of your correspondent, H. S., 


effect oi m ‘ ' 
mong which the most important are soil,||i, the December number of the Cabinet, on 


pruning, the general management, and last- | Mfr, Gowen’s letter to me. Justice to that 


ly, the effect of the seasons. A proper choice Jistinguished and public-spirited gentleman, 
and preparation of the location of'a vine, are||.eems to require that I should state the fact, 
quite essential to the successful growth and ‘that the letter in question was not written 
maturity of a crop of grapes; this should be) ¢, publication, but was a kind reply to some 
either dry by nature, or made so by the in- questions I had taken the liberty of putting 
codestion Of 6 gravelly or shelly subsoil ;, to him, after a visit to his farm a short time 
and though a plentiful supply of moisture is|\pefore, It was published at the earnest re- 
quite necessary to the health of a vine, I/quect of some of our most intelligent agri- 
have known much injury to result from a\\cujturists to whom it had been shown, and 
general dampness of the soil, making it too!has been received with more general appro- 
compact for the fibrous roots, and impervious bation, and more extensively read, than any 


to the heat and light of the sun. In regard) article upon that subject which has been 


to pruning, there is generally a want of S¢- || nublished here within my knowledge. 


verity, which even ™ on ee asd Whilst 1 cordially concur with your cor- 
tate to use, but which is best to be one€|'respondent in all that he has said in com- 
without fear, in order to get shut of the use-| 


imendation of Mr. Gowen, I think he has 
less wood, and prevent the show of too much | faijen far short of the measure of justice due 


, a call 

fruit for the strength of the vine. This|tg his Jetter. Indeed, a fair review would 
omission is frequently 94 cause directly of occupy as large a space in your paper as the 
mildew, as it reduces the maturing pow €TS//letter itself. I beg leave, however, to say, 
of the root, from their having to be exerted)'that so far from leading me “from the fry- 
at a greater distance from it, and diffused|/ing.nan into the fire’—or having “shown 
over such an amount pres ra soa) himself from home in advising a Virginia 
pa ee ee oe a i: ‘|| farmer”—Mr. Gowen has sketched a plan 
ead, come Mm ’ Sy Cropping, &C.,\\admirably adapted to my own circumstances 
should be strictly attended to; and the lover : 


and the circumstances of others, both in the 
ofa handsome grapery, and successfu CrOpS|' vicinity of this city and at a distance from 


of grapes, should _be referred to Hoare 5'\market, which, if adopted and followed out 
Treatise on the Vine, for distinct and ex-|\with half his energy and spirit, cannot fail 
tended information on these subjects, Whenl]lof success beyond anything we have yet 
ocation, manure, training and fruiting, have}|, chieved. 

been properly attended to, we have almost}} As regards his remark tome, that a farmer 
s guarantee for a crop of grapes; but occa-|\cannot grow wheat at $1 per bushel, it is 
sonally there comes an unpropitious season fully explained where he says, “ My remark 
to contend with, and then so many remedies 132 ant eubonon all farmers; it was only ap- 


nave been recommended to prevent blight, || plicable to farmers situated pretty much as 


‘hat it is impossible in the limits of this com-|[ am as to soil, climate, and market.” And 
munication to follow them. ‘in another place: “There is no particular 
_ Practically, I can remark that I never had| practice I could recommend that would prove 
the mildew to contend with but twice in the}/adyantageous or applicable to all.” 
‘Xperience of seven years; once manifestly|| | am by no means singular in the earnest 
‘Tom over-Cropping, and the second from three/! wish that Mr. Gowen was a citizen of Vir- 
Juries ge - a rather Nghe paca, and|cinia; and I should much regret the annoy- 
mesh tans anil ete itl f vines are/lance which partial attacks upon his commu- 
wh te tat hod 7 +h or pan Pome nication to me might occasion, were I not 
the feastnmn — Mh Bs case 18 to KeePp''confident that he will feel amply compen- 
‘ring wood as near the main stem of) .ated by the substantial good his example 


the plant as possible d writi 
: . rit alculated t luce. 
Sprinkling flour of sulphur over the plant, om ean aaneeliali. vanes ew 


*t applying strong soapsuds to the branches Wa. H. Ricuarpson. 
*f roots, is productive of good in some in-|| Richmond, Jan. 15,1846. 
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A real colony had arrived at Tony 
colony so numerous that all the tayer, 
the little town would not have suff... . 
lodge them. But it is not in taverns th ¢ 
cohort of natives seek an asylum: at ),.. 
it is not in the chambers of the tayerp \.., 
in their stables and barns, where, fo»... 
sous a night, they are furnished with Pe 
ad libitum. With this straw they moto . 
bed for themselves, or rather a litter ».... 
which they all bundle together; the men .. 
one side, the women on the other. 7), 
mischievous wags of the town rarely ey%. 
the vintagers to pass their short nivhte » 
repose. No trick can be imagined | 
they do not play them. Sometimes they 
are roused by the cry of fire, sometimes eo': 
water is squirted over them by means 
enormous syringes, sometimes a cat or q 
live rat is thrown among them. The latte; 
always produces a tremendous uproar, By 
when the clock strikes three, the whol, 
this ant-hill suddenly spring to their fer, 
and, shaking themselves like a flock of ducks 
coming out of the water, their simple toilet 
is done. Every one repairs to the great 
square, which soon resounds with a disma! 
concert of songs and cries of all sorts 
The inhabitants of the neighbourhood, wh 
have no vineyards to call their attention, 
draw the bedclothes around their heads and 
avoid the noise, while those who have grapes 
to gather, dress themselves in haste and g 
down to the square, with their cotton night- 
caps on their heads and lanterns in their 
hands, to make their bargain with such of 
the vintagers, basketers, and carters, as they 
may want. ‘The common prices of the day's 
work varies from ten to twenty sous for the 
first, and from one and a half to two franes 
for the second. It is to gain this wretched 
sum, that parents suffer their young daught- 
ers to travel on foot for several leagues, 
braving cold, privations of every sort, and 
many perils besides. But it is not on that 
account the less a fete for all the lads and 
lasses of the villages; it is a labour in com- 
mon, mingled with many incidents that 
serve to enliven and render it attractive, 
and the country people never absent them 
selves from this annual harvest of the vine. 

As soon as they are engaged by a proprie- 
tor, the vintagers of both sexes repair to his 
house, and there, in the kitchen, they have 
a breakfast composed of a mutton or veal 
stew, buns, potatoes, or peas; the whoe 
washed down with that light thin wine from 
which the English derive the name of Cle 
ret, (clairet,) given by them to the red wine 
of France. While the vintagers are © 
breakfast, the sportsmen, if there happen "° 
be any in the house, put on their hunting: 


etre, a 
Translated for the National Intelligencer, 


JSrom Gaillardet’s Letters from Paris, in 
the Courier des Etats Unis. 


Paris, October 6th, 1845. 


Tue vintage has commenced throughout 
France. It is a time of frolic and feverish 
activity in certain provinces, such as Bur- 
gundy, Champagne, Bordelais, Roussillon, 
&c. At this time of year these provinces 
afford a picture of manners, a few traits of 
which I will sketch for you, for they are en- 
tirely unknown in the New World. Amie- 
rica is the favoured land of Ceres, but, hith- 
erto, Bacchus and his green vines have ac- 
quired there no right of naturalization. 

In Burgundy, as elsewhere, the day for 
the opening of the vintage is fixed by a mu- 
nicipal proclamation, which is published in 
hand-bills and distributed through the vil- 
lages by the sound of the drum. No one is 
permitted to begin his vintage before this 
period; the general interest, in this case, 
gives the law to private interest. The eve 
of the day fixed upon, the little town of Ton- 
nerre witnessed the arrival of an innume- 
rable crowd of men and women of all ages, 
coming from the neighbouring towns as wel] 
as from the more distant,—they sometimes 
come ten or fifteen leagues—to exercise 
their trade of vintagers and basket-carriers. 
The only tools of the former consist of a flat 
basket with curved rims, which they carry 
under the arm or hold by the handle, and a 
small pruning-hook or knife, with a wooden 
haft and crooked blade, to cut the bunches 
of grapes. The basket-carriers, or scuttlers, 
as they are commonly called, are sturdy 
young men, with a scuttle, or basket, in the 
form of a cone, slung upon the back with 
leather straps; the vintagers empty their 
baskets of grapes into those of the scuttlers, 
who, in their turn, empty theirs into a vat 
or large hogshead, with a single bottom fast- 
ened upon wheels. Girls almost monopolize 
the trade of vintagers. ‘They are preferred 
to young men, because they are more atten- 
tive and receive less wages. ‘Their costume 
generally consists of a coloured handker- 
chief, or marmotte, which they wear after 
the manner of the West India mulattresses, 
wooden shoes, woollen stockings, and a very 
short fustian petticoat; if the latter were 
longer, it would draggle on the wet ground 
when they stooped to cut the grapes. To 
these two species of the class of vintagers 
must be auded the carters, who hire them- 
selves, their vat, their wheels, and their 
horses, to transport the produce of the vine- 
yard to the press in town. 
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J eee ea cence an 
aaik get their guns ready, and let loose game alone finds it a season of tribulation. 
remy em which run about in every direc- Surrounded on all sides, it wanders here 
ae skipping and yelping with joy. Thejjand there, like an exile driven from the do- 
mal is given, the stirrup-cup Is drunk, the} mestic hearth. It is to the thrush, particu- 
entagers take up their baskets, the scuttlers larly, that the vintages are fatal. That spe- 
on @ their scuttles, and the troop puts|/cies of bird, the flesh of which is as delicious 
‘seelf in motion. It is composed eu as that of the ortolan, is fond of vineyards, 








‘ten toa hundred, and sometimes as many for it prefers grapes to all other food. It 
ys three hundred persons, who walk arm in|jeats them in such quantities that it becomes 
aie Arrived at the vineyard, the carter, as fat as a quail, and as drunk as—a thrush, 
with his enormous vat, stops on the outside, he saying is proverbial. But, though they 
while every vintager, having his section of|jare great drunkards, they ought not to be 
the vineyard, ts put between two of the trel- 
sees, and then the work begins. The grapes 
éII into the baskets as if by enchantment; 
¢ there are any small children among the 
workers, they follow as a rear-guard to| 
slean; that is, to gather the bunches that | 
have been overlooked and pick up the grapes| 
that may have fallen on the ground. A 
manager or overseer follows the work every 
where with his eye, urging on the slow, and 


| killed when they cannot stand up; the poor 
little birds lose their senses entirely, and 
know not whither to fly. Sometimes they 
are caught by the hand. 

But now, that the grapes are gathered and 
the vintage over, let us see what remains to 
be done to obtain the wine. If the grapes 
are of the white kind, and intended for white 
wine, they are carried immediately to the 
press-house. Thus are called the vast barns 
restraining those who are too rapid to do ‘in which is fixed a sort of press coinposed of 
their work well. The scuttlers, as running ||immense beams, which are lowered or raised 
porters, are constantly going and coming be-|j}by means of a screw moved by a wheel, 
tween the vat and the vintagers. In the||which is turned by ten or twelve persons, 
mean time, the sportsmen have taken their|| Between the upper and lower beams are 
station on the summit of the hill, and there|/fixed two wide tables or platforms, on the 
wait for the game which is roused by the|/lower of which the grapes are placed, and 
labourers. Shot resounds on all sides, the||}as the beam descends these are crushed and 
barking of dogs answer, and at every explo-||the juice flows into a basin. From thence 
sion the vintagers stop their work to look up||it is poured into scuttles by means of large 
and ascertain whether the shot has been||buckets, and the scuttlers empty it into the 
lucky or unlucky. In the first case they|/casks prepared for it. The residuum of the 
give a shout of applause; in the latter they||grapes thus pressed is called Jees. The 
laugh at the awkward sportsman. lees become so compact from the pressure, 

At noon a repast, consisting only of grapes, ||that they are obliged to cut them with an 
bread, and cheese, is made upon the grass.|jaxe. After two or three pressings they are 
At this every one has his bon mot ready, and||sold to the distiller, who makes from them 
tells his little story. Lovers slap each other||that peculiar kind of brandy which the sol- 
with no very light blows upon the shoulders, || diers, in their emphatic language, call sacre 
push each other with elbow or knee, and/||chien. 
pinch one another till they cry out. These}; The grapes intended for red wine, are put 
are the three principal signs among these|}iuto an enormous vat, where they are left to 
country lovers; the three principal articles|| ferment for a week, for it is by fermentation 
in their code of gallantry. When evening|/that the juice of the grape, naturally whitish, 
comes, the band return to town in the order|| takes the red colour of its skin. To hasten 
in which they left it, and repair again to the||the fermentation, the grapes are crushed by 
house of the proprietor, who distributes to}|means of a hammer or maul, and men are 
each one his ten or twelve sous and a small||sent entirely naked into the vat, where they 
lof, nothing more. With that the vintager||trample them with their feet. They come 
sups as he wishes, or rather as he can.||out from the vat of the colour of boiled lob- 
Generally, however, from economy, he goesj|sters. This kind of bath is reputed to be 
to bed, upon the principle that “he whoj/ very strengthening, and is sometimes recom- 
sleeps dines.” This proverb could never|}mended to sickly constitutions. When the 
have been invented by a restaurateur. fermentation is in full activity it boils up 

Burgundy, during the season of the vint-|| with a dull heavy sound, enough to make 
age, affords one of the most picturesque||one shudder. ‘I'he quicker the fermentation 
scenes that can be imagined. Every hill is}/the better the quality of the wine. If the 
covered with a moving, motley population. ||harvest has been bad, they throw common 
The echoes send back their joyous shouts.|| sugar into the vat, which maker it better. 


All nature seems to enjoy a holiday. The|| The day on which the grapes are put to 
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210 The Injudicious Use of Manures. Vor. X 


press is a new holiday. Besides the public} For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
presses where the large proprietors have | The Injudicious Use of 4 
their gatherings pressed, there are movable : i manures, 
presses, mounted upon four wheels, which) Mr. Eprror,—Knowing, as I do, that 
are rolled about from door to door, for the) /arge proportion of farmers in this country 
use of minor proprietors. As long as the often throw away their manures when the, 
wine runs in a stream into the reservoir, |SUPpose they are using them as they shov|, 
every lover of it has the privilege of drink- [ have thought that an article upon this s.); 
ing as much as he pleases, even to the ex-|Ject would not be out of place. 
haustion of the contents of the vat, for) In consequence of a want of che 
which purpose a wooden bow! or porringer| Knowledge, agriculturists use their manyres 
is left floating on the rosy coloured liquor, | W!thout judgment or discretion, and often. 
at the service of all. The wine merchant |umes to their most decided injury, as | sha)! 
takes his taste in a little silver cup, which proceed to show. 
he always carries about him; it is the tool|| Agricultural chemistry teaches us that q 
of his trade. When the pressing is finished CeTtain class of vegetables, such as grain, 
and the wine put into barrels, scuttlers and||Fequires @ greater proportion of nitrogey 
pressers repair to the house of the planter,| than others. As nitrogen is not a very 
where an abundant dinner awaits them. At abundant article with most farmers, and y¢ 
this dinner an enormous leg of mutton occu-||°f the highest value to the grain grower, i 
pies the place of honour, and seems to invite \behoves him to make an economical ase of 
the guests to cut and come again. This Le It he intends to raise a fine crop of good 
dish is indispensable, and therefore the day || Wheat, it is highly necessary that he should 
becomes a sort of St. Bartholomew’s to the||Ot waste that quantity of this element that 
sueep race. The pressers, who often wait)|/e has, or that he can get hold of. 
upon several proprietors in the course of the| A!l such crops as potatoes, turnips, beets 
same day, particularly if the harvests have PU™pkins, cabbages, peas, beans, carrots, 
not been very abundant, thus get as many &c., including clover, herd-grass, timothy, 
meals as they have had customers. They. and the other grasses, need but very little 
sometimes dine seven or eight times in the Of manures containing nitrogen, as they 
twelve hours. Thus they become as fat and)!!! receive all sufficient from the atmos 
as plumpas the mutton itself, and have pretty |Phere, and rain and snow; while wheat, rye, 
much the same odor. It would not be sur-| ts, corn, barley, and buckwheat, need 
prising if their hair should turn into wool. | larger proportions of such substances; each 
The casks into which the wine is put as\ “fers from the other, however, as to the 
it comes from the press, remain unbunged ;) dUantity needed. Wheat, for instanee, 
that is to say, open, during a certain time, needs more nitrogen than either of th 
for the liquor undergoes a second fermenta- others, for the formation of the gluten which 
tion, which throws off all foreign matters renders its flour so nutritious. The sub 
and purifies it. During this period the pro-|/Stances yielding nitrogen most abundantly, 
prietors become wine merchants, and a bush, 2° the animal manures, especially the fluid 
that is to say, a bunch of something green, | @nures, and the dead bodies of animais 
suspended over the door, indicates that for ‘themselves. In connection with this mat- 
two sous any one may go down into the cel-' ter, Liebig, in his work on Agricultural 
lar and drink at pleasure. Many go down, |Chemistry, says: “An increase of animal 
but few are able to come up again without)/™@nure gives rise not only to increase in 
the help of a friend. The latter, in such a the number of seeds, but also to a most re- 
case, takes off his cap or bonnet, and, like markable difference in the proportion of the 
Napoleon to the wounded Muscovites, chari- gluten which they contain.” Here we have 
tably exclaims: “Honour to unfortunate! ‘e highest authority for stating the import: 
bravery!” /ance of animal manures. 


| Those farmers, then, who use their an 


paration of those wines which many among, wal manures upon those crops that need 
you, my dear readers, drink without know- them not, thereby depriving their grai 
ing any of the mysteries of their origin,|\CTPS Of them, although they cannot we 
Indeed, many Parisians know as little about do without them, in a measure throw them 
it as the Americans. | away. Such crops as potatoes, turnips, the 
grasses, &c., thrive as well when given rot 
||ten hay, straw, leaves, saw-dust, or swamp 
Take counsel] of him who is greater, and! muck, and such substances, as when fur 
of him who is less than yourself, and then! nished with the richest animal manures. 
recur to your own judgment. | They supply their proper food, and with s 


i$ sub. 


micel 


Such are the ordinary phases in the pre- 
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right proportion of the right kind of alkalies (377,931,875 bushels. Nor is this all. We 
alkaline substances, they can dispense en- |find from the reports of Mr. Ellsworth on 
<a with animal manures, leaving them|/improvements in agriculture and the arts, 
i used for the grain crops. jfor 1843, that the Indian corn crop of that 
* Before leaving this subject it will be well year was estimated at 494,618,306 bushels, 
sorliaps to Say, that guano 1s often very in- and for the following year, 1844, at 421,958, 
‘ diciously used, and the money spent for it}, 000 bushels. 


; i) i a : | . . * 
oan away; bringing thereby odium upon Alluding to Indian corn for food, Mr. Ells- 
rn worth states that one bushel is perhaps equal 











what is deridingly called “ book farming.” 
The principal constituents of guano, differ- || to one bushel and three-fourths of barley, or 
ent from most manures, are those which pe-|ithree bushels of oats; while its usual cost 
sliarly fit it for grain; and whoever uses||in the interior is one-third that of wheat. 
+ for any other purpose, could save his Upon this, the Times comments as follows: 
money by dispensing with it and using | “ There, then, it would seem, is a supply 
cheaper and more accessible manures. [of grain sufficient to feed four times the 
have no doubt that many complaints will be || population of the United States, and to sup- 
made by those who use guano upon vegeta-|| ply a large portion of Europe. What be- 
bles, W hile those who use it on grain, will ‘comes of it? How is it consumed? How 
be well satisfied with its effects. We shall||does it pay the farmer? How is the land 
see. Yours, &c., kept in cultivation, when it produces what 
Cuemico. ||is apparently so extraordinary an excess of 
‘food! Fifty or sixty millions of quarters of 
grain, said to be almost as nutritious as 
wheat, in addition to a fair supply of wheat 
Mvcu attention has of late years been di- jalso, are a very extraordinary proportion of 
rected in England to the subject of Indian |food for a population not exceeding twenty 
corn, and to the policy of admitting it into}, millions. But our astonishment is much In- 
that country free of duty. Several of the|,creased by the statements of the American 
leading members of Parliament have ex- official tables of trade, from which it appears 
pressed themselves in favour of such aj|that little more than one-hundredth part of 
movement, and a late number of the Lon- this prodigious crop has ever been exported 
don Times contains a long article, in which|,to any foreign countries. We must here 
the measure is earnestly advocated. The \place the figures themselves before our 
writer says that Indian corn cannot be culti-|\ readers: 

vated with success in any country in which 


Wilkesbarre, Dec. 9th, 1845. 





The Indian Corn Question. 





. oi Bushels of Indian Barrels of Indian 
the ordinary temperature does not rise for Year. Corn exported, Meal exported. 
at least one month in the summer above 70°, | 1836 124,791 140,917 
and to atrive at complete maturity it re-|| 1537 151,276 159,435 
quires a temperature of 75° or 80° for aj} 1838 72,321 171,543 
sinilar period. The western and southern|| 1839 162,300 165,672 
States of the American Union possess all 1840 974,279 206.063 
the requisite conditions of climate and of|} 1841 535,527 232,25 
soil for the growth of this grain, and the re-|| 1842 600,308 209,199 
sult in the States which produce it in the 1843 672,608 174,354 
largest quantities is given as follows, in the|} 1844 825, 106 404,008 
returns of J or 1840: 

EEE Ee Semana ee SOP | The destination of these exports is the 
Pcie aoe OS ODDL000 | West India Islands, and, in part, our own 
Kentucky . 40,000,000 North American colonies; but it is obvious, 
Virginia, z 34,000,000 that in comparison to the 400 millions of 
Ohio, 93 (000,000 bushels grown upon the soil of the Union, 
Indiana, 92,000,000 _ || this exportation is imperceptibly small. That 
Illinois, 99. 000.009 |, 28t quantity of nutritious grain is, there- 
Alabama, 20,000.000 fore, by some means or other consumed in 
Georgia, 20,000,000 the States; and it will be found that a very 
Missouri, 17,000,000 large portion is devoted to feeding and fat- 


) aoe tening swine.” 

ae. aan 14,000,000 The article concludes thus: 

We pass over the other States, which pro-|| “Is it more for the advantage of an Ame- 
cucea smaller quantity; but the total amount! rican farmer in the western States to trans- 
of Indian corn grown in the United States} mute his Indian corn into pork, and to make 


n 1840, is officially reported to have been his profits out of fat hogs, or to consign his 
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al sat ide Vor. X 
grain to an outport to be shipped for con-|| increased means of subsistence. Tho _ 
sumption in Europe or elsewhere? ‘The|| has been sometimes held up, that oe 7 
present small amount of the American ex-/|lation of the world would keep pace 
ports of these commodities would appear to|| the means of living. Iam not abouws, 
prove that the home market is preferable to, amine this broad assertion—byt + =a 
the foreiga one, or at least, that the latter || seem impossible for us to multiply ™ he 
is so encumbered with duties that the bene-|| country with such rapidity as at all to | 
fit of a keener demand is counterbalanced || up with the unlimited means which jt 2... 
by a vast addition to the prime cost of the||ductiveness throws before us. Truly). 
article before it can reach the foreign con- l we glance at these means—at the sto. 
sumer. The prime cost of a cargo ot Indian |) power that is and may be brought int, ... 
corn delivered at Liverpool, would probably || tion in our manufactories—at the fae). 
not exceed 20s. a quarter; we are even as-|| of transportation on our rail-ways and . 
sured that it could be sold there for 16s. :|| nals—at every varicty of soil, and alme ye 
but this is probably an exaggeration, for the||climate, which we embrace, and the sine 
average price in New York in 1842, was|/lency of our civil institutions, we must »,. 
55 cents a bushel, though in New Orleans} knowledge that there is ground for oe 
it was 35 cents, and the freight would be|/ prehension, that the destinies of our ¢ site 
about 10d. per bushel. But the duty im-||are such as history has yet never recorded 
osed on this grain by the existing Corn|! I subjoin the following article, taken 
aws of England, is the same as the duty||the Cincinnati Chronicle, supposing it y ’ 
on barley—that is to say, 11s. per quartcr,|| be acceptable to the readers of the Cabinet 
when the price is below 26s., and so on di- N.C 
minishing by the usual scale till the price is ; 
37s. and the duty ls. This amounts in re-|| Tue immense production of hogs in the 
ality to a fixed duty of I1s., since no such| United States, and the heavy trade in them 
grain is likely to be imported at all at a at Cincinnati, demand something more than 
price above 26s. a mere superficial view of the transactions, 
“We are persuaded that the abolition of||# one point, in order to understand the mag. 
this duty, most absurdly assimilating Indian| nitude and relations of the trade. We can 
corn to barley, would be attended with no furnish the commercial reader with some 
direct injury to any class in this country, statistical facts, which will serve as land- 
but with lasting advantage to the communi-||™arks in taking a broad view of the subject, 
ty. Even in the United States we havell_ In the year 1839, there were in the United 
seen that the enormous supply of Indian|| States, in all, 26,301,293 hogs. Of this 
corn does not prevent the rapid extension of | number more than one half of the whole 
wheat-farming; and in this country it would || WeTe 2 eight States, viz: 
be long before that grain prevailed as a sub-| 
stitute for any portion of our domestic pro- 
duce, or as a great article of human food. 
The immediate consequence of its mobo lita 1,623,608 
tion at a low price, would be its application||  ])}jnois 1,494,254 
to the fattening of animals, and hence it!| iscouri L27LI61 
would confer a direct benefit on the agricul-| Mississippi 1,001,201 
turist; but we have no doubt that it will!) Ajabama 1,423,573 
hereafter be acknowledged to be one of the 
most valuable productions of the earth, and| Total, 14,150,983 
preferable in several respects to the custom- | 
ary food of many of the people of Europe at| The States of Virginia, New York and 
the present time. Do we require the hard|| North Carolina, each have more hogs than 
lesson of public scarcity to conquer the irre-|| Illinois and Missouri; but we have taken 
solution of a Government, and to correct the| the States of the West and the South West 
prejudices of the people !"—Bicknell’s Re-|| together to show the result. 


porter. Now, we want to draw two or three in 
| 


yw 
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i 
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Tennessee had 2 926,607 
Kentucky 9 310,533 
Ohio 9 099.746 


ferences from the number of hogs in te 
several States, before we compare the pro 
duction with that of Europe. } 

1. In the first place, hogs are fatted anc 

To tux Eprror,—It is not a little inte-||nearly supported on maize and Indian cor. 
resting to the political economist to watch They exist, therefore, in the several States 
the progress, not only of the population in/|| just in proportion to the production of Indien 
our growing country, but also the rapidly|jcorn. Now, Tennessee has the most, #0 
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States of Tennessee, Ohio and||great fact, and that we cannot arrive at ex- 
far more than any other three; actly. 

res, ot both Indian corn and hogs. The) We shall proceed to show the number of 
o ty-giX millions of hogs in the United||hogs raised proportionably in Europe and 
o 7 ca scarcely consume less than two||America. We have before us McGregor's 
er millions of bushels of corn! _ They || Statistics, which contain n table of the ag- 
; therefore, the greatest market for that|/riculture and live stock of Europe for 1828 


~ . 


tele. Since then the population of Europe has in- 
~ » [If we suppose these hogs to average/|/creased more than ten per cent., and if we 
130 lbs. each, and to be worth—as they J add ten per cent. to the live stock, we shall 
_&3 50 per ewt., then this animal alone is, || have the full amount; for this species of 
the United States, worth one hundred || stock does not increase in densely populated 
ond sixty-six millions of dollars, or three|| countries equally with that of other produc- 
times the entire cotton crop for the year || tions. 

1245. The value of swine in the State of| 
(bio alone, exceeds twelve millions of dol-| 


he threc 


kentucky, 








are 


Swine of Europe. 


Russia, 16,380,000 

lars. ; Austria, 6,050,000 
3. It is important to discover how large a Great Britain, 5.775.000 
proportion of swine are annually killed. Pinan ' 4.950.000 
There are two sorts ot consumption for Italian States, 9 750.000 
swine. One may be called the commercial, Bavaria, 1,620,000 
and the other the domestic consumption. | Netherlands 1.540.000 
One is for family use and the other for — iueenta . 1.645.160 
merce. Almost every farmer’s family kills) allan 1.320.000 
one or more hogs. ‘This is a constant drain| Spain , 1.100.000 
on the increase. But on the other hand the; Portugal, "70.000 
increase of swine Is so great that it will ex- All other States, 2,348,000 


ceed in one year the original stock, unless ewer 
checked. The main inquiry is, how large * Total 46.278. 160 
proportion of hogs are fatted in order to sup-| : hai 
ply the provisions of commerce? In thej} ‘To one who is acquainted with the abun- 
vear 1845, there will have been killed at|/dance of swine, and the facility for raising 
the various pork packing establishments of | them in the United States, this table must 
Ohio, about 500,000 hogs. About 150,000)! seem extraordinary. It shows that Russia, 
of these may be set down as from other}! Austria, and Great Britain, having a popu- 
States. It is fair, therefore, to assume that|!lation of one hundred and twenty millions 
ecommerce consumes about 350,000 hogs in|! of people, have only as many swine as the 
Ohio, per annum. The present stock can-|| United States with twenty millions ! 
not be much if any under 2,500,000. It fol-|) Eight western States, with a population 
lows, therefore, that commerce consumes|iof six millions, have as many swine ag 
near about one-sixth part of the stock on|/Great Britain, France, Prussia, and Bavaria, 
hand. We believe that in the United States, || with seventy-five millions! The European 
generally, this is much too high an estimate; || States have not enough Indian corn to feed 
yet the figures in the Western States will|| them upon. 
show this result very nearly. The proportion of swine between the 
4. But suppose the total is really as great|| United States and some of the European 
as the facts imply, then it follows—a fact of|| States, is thus: 
great moment to the packer—that no safe United States to Prussia, 6 tol 
conclusion whatever can be drawn from the . *! tah ieee 9tol 
number of hogs killed in one year of the ae a . os . Brit = “ 1 
real number of the stock that will be brought os oe eile os 10 ~e 1 
(o market next year. This is obvious, if the sa ee a ’ 16 . 1 
reader will reflect, that a given stock of to Spar, e 
hogs will nearly double themselves in one|] Russia being a thinly populated country, 
year, and that yet the number of hogs of||and having the most mast has the most 
commerce is only one-sixth part of the ori-||swine; but for the converse reason, the 
ginal number! ‘This is the great source of|/southern States of Europe have the least. 
the constant errors made in calculating the||'The United States have six times as many 
humber of hogs to be brought to market,|| in proportion, as Russia. 











and the effects on the market. The truth|| ‘The same disproportion extends, but in 
less proportion, to other avimals. If the 


's, the domestic or family consumption is the 

















The Grain Crops of the United States. 

people of Europe were a meat-eating peo- lable. The writer then proceeds to ey». 

ple, they could not find a supply in their||the destination of exports from the Tn’ 
country. These animals would be killed off|| States at various periods of time, an) 
in half a dozen years. But they are not ajjin 1801, the quantity of flour exportea .. 
meat-eating people. They live upon every || 1,102,444 barrels; in 1840, the lara ._ 
especies of vegetable, much ag the animals||port on record, it was 1,897,501 barrels. 
do. | 1843, it was only 841,474 barrels: and‘. 

In Ireland they depend upon potatoes. In|\destination of these exports of flour wa... 
Scotland, in no small degree, upon oatmeal. || follows: = 
Strange as it may seem, thousands of people 1801. 1840 
in Spain and France, live, ina great degree, ee came 
on chesnuts—a food which is scarcely fit for flour. flour. am 
pigs to eat. In some countries they eat rye, |, Brit. N. America 25,452 32,256 199» 
and in Russia they mix all the bran of grain,|| West Indies 497,021 474.385 903 
making a very coarse rough bread. ‘South America — 289,651 985, 90 

The pork of the western country is chiefly ||Great Britain 479,720 620.919 19.439 
in demand at the Atlantic seaports, for our || France, —_— 73,729 3 904 
commercial marine, now rapidly approach-|| Spain & Portugal 54,691 1250 3s 
ing the largest in the world. The adven-|| Madeira 19,491 3,087 4.500 
turous whaleman, the hardy fisher for cod/|| Rest of Europe om 13,353 6.078 
and mackerel, the thousand coasters, who | Africa aoe 4,295 5.810 
sail in every bay and inlet, from Penobscot ‘Asia i 1,025 L7sI 
to the Rio Grande, al], more or less, eat|| Uncertain 26,069 383,115 310s. 
pork. It serves both as butter and meat, —_—— 
with the fish and potatoes which they have Total, 1,102,444 1,§97,301 841474 
constantly on hand. 

The demand for American pork, is on the||_ The exports of wheat and flour to Great 
whole, likely to increase; because the class|| Britain during the last thirty years, have 
of people who eat it are increasing, and fluctuated very greatly from year to year; 
there is no other country to supply the de-|and it may be instructive, as showing the 
mand.—Cincinnati Chronicle. ‘disadvantages under which that trade has 

‘laboured, to give them for each year, during 
Sar sadist < tein snaaate de de ine ‘the whole period since 1815. . 
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| Exports of flour from the United States to 
A Late number of the London Economist Great Britain. 
contains quite a long article on the crops of Barreie. Barrels 
this country. In the course of it some in-|/1915 104,885 } 1830 996, 189 
teresting statistics are given. The eeeery 5.572 | 1831 R79, 430 
expresses the opinion that at the present!) 1917 706.601 | 1832 05,958 
time, the only part of Eutope which can 1818 829 530 | 1833 9) 47 
boast of any surplus grain crops, is the coun- 11819 51.847 | 1834 19.687 
try bordering on the Black Sea, and includ-|| 1 g09 171.772 | 1835 5.367 
ing the Southern parts of Russia. But the 1651 94.541 | 1836 161 
deficiency appears to be so considerable in 1209 12.096 | 1837 nil 
the countries bordering on the Mediterra- | 1323 4.952 | 1838 8 905 
nean, that but a small portion of that sur-||)Qo04 70.837 | 1839 169,829 
= will be available to the eastern part of] }g95 27.979 | 1840 620,919 
urope. Such being the case, the writer|/}Q96g 18.375 | 1841 O08, 94 
turns tc the United States with the object/| ;go7 53.129 1842 208,024 
of making some estimate as to the surplus|/,gog 93.958 | 1843 19,436 
of this country. According to the Report|| 1999 291.176 | 
made to Congress by the Commissioner of row 
Patents, it appears that the produce of the}| According to the above, whenever an a¥- 
harvest of 1844, was somewhat less than|/erage in Great Britain admitted flour at 2 
that of 1843. Various tables are given, and|/moderate duty, a considerable supply was 
leaving out the years 1840, 1841, and 1842, ||cbtained. In 1817 and 1818—in 1529, ‘BU, 
it is shown that from 1790 to 1800, the aver-||and ’31—and again in 1839, °40, and "41, at 
age surplus, taking wheat and flour together, |/all of which periods the duties were low, the 
was greater than it had been at any subse-|/amount of shipments to Great Britain imme- 
quent period; while the reduction in the ex-|/diately increased; but they as rapidly cl 
ports of Indian corn has been quite remark- ||minished as the duties again rose. There 
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+ enough here shown to prove what|| Meeting of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Se spabilities of America would be were) Society. 
the market always open to her produce.—|} 4 grarep meeting of the Philadelphia 
Bickvell’s Reporter. Society for promoting Agriculture, was held 
een Te ene on the 4th inst..—Dr. Mease, President, in 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. the chair. 
Sagacity of an Ox. William I. Leiper and Bethel Moore, were 
apr. Fremont, in the Report of his Ex: aaron sxhibjted ie ti 
7 to the Rocky Mountains, gives the he President exhibited some small pieces 
a hie of silk fabric, of various colours, manufac- 
fo JOWINE - 


" Ten or twelve buffalo bulls were seen tured in Chester county, during the revolu- 
toring the afternoon, and we were surprised tionary w ar. It was reeled on a common 
ae she appearance of a large redox. Wel reel, and wove on the common loom. Con- 
1 iad aeaelil him as if he had been an| sidering the time and mode of manufacture, 
ri} acquaintance, with all our domestic feel- a ~ fa nes 

vrs as much awakened as if we had come|| | r. ames Gowen producer samples of 
ne sht of an old farm-house. He had pro-||“ inter and spring wheat, grown by him; the 
tably made his escape from some party of eat ae nee excellent. 

-migrants on Green river; and with a vivid|| | he follow ing named gentlemen were ap- 
vomembrance of some old green field, he was||Po!nted a committee on publications, viz. : 
swrsuing the straightest course for the fron- A. L. Elwyn, M. D., Rev. A. Moore, and 
ver that the country admitted. We carried | Mr. Kennedy. . 

tim along with us as a prize; and when it|| A letter was received from T. J. Corbyn, 
was found in the morning that he had oad veterinary surgeon, which was read and or- 
dered off, T would not let him be pursued ;| dered to be published. 

fr | would rather have gone through a|| From the minutes. 

starving time of three entire days, than let| uhaies Aaron Crement, Rec. Sec. 
him be killed, after he had successfully fea 73 © 








the gauntlet so far among the Indians. | a eee os ere ane 
have been told by Mr. Bent’s people of an) To Improve Pear Trees. 
ox born and raised at St. Vrain’s fort, which|| Ara meeting of the Philadelphia Societ 


made his escape from them at Elm grove, 





for promoting Agriculture, held on the 7th 
near the frontier, having come in that year||ult., Samuel C. Ford made the following 
with the wagons. ‘They were on their way ‘statement as to his method of improving the 
out, and saw occasionaliy places where he}|| fruit of the pear tree. Hesaid: From ex- 
had eaten and lain down to rest; but did not / perience, I can state the advantage to be de- 
see him for about 700 miles, when they over- || rived from the application of iron to the roots 
took him on the road travelling along to the|| of pear trees. It is known to all naturalists 
fort, having unaccountably escaped Indians} that iron enters largely as a component part 
and every other mischance.” into the fruit of the pear tree; and as many 
Both of these examples show how rapidly || of our choicest varieties have very much de- 
instinct and natural sagacity make their ap-||teriorated, I feel it a duty to state that my 
pearance, when an animal is removed from|| fruit has been much improved, and some that 
the dominion of man. Any one who has/| were almost worthless, restored by the fol- 
seen much of animals, will have observed lowing application:—During the winter, 
this in dogs and horses, The above are the|| when the frost will admit, I have my trees 
two most remarkable examples of this im-|/dug round to the distance of three feet, baring 
provement of the faculties in an ox that we/| the upper roots, and then have applied a bu- 
remember. The first ox must have been||shel or more of cinders from a blacksmith’s 
two months’ distance from the frontier, six eeeeall iron would be better. This oxy- 
or seven hundred miles, probably. E. || dizes by the rains of the season, and is taken 
up in the sap as it ascends in the spring. 
THe Poraro DisEase.—At the meeting | This is a simple experiment, and one that 
of the Mansion-house Committee, in Dublin,|| will be highly prized by all the lovers of 
about 200 letters were read. In several it|| fine fruits. 
was stated that the disease was checked, Extract from the minutes. 
while in far the greater number the writers Aaron Crement, Rec, Sec, 
stated that they not only saw no reason toj| Philad., Feb. 2, 1846. 
change their former opinions, but also added 
their further experience as to the progress|| Scrences are locks, and inquiry the key 
of the disease, \jto them. 
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Raising Turkies. Irrigation of Gardens, 


Soon after the turkey-poults have ae We do not know that this 
their ret feathere, they are liabie toa die-|| practiced systematically or 
ease which is very fatal to them, if not at-|) 
tended to. This distemper produces great| 
debility, and the birds appear languid and)tice of the Dutch gardeners in { 

| ; al 


drooping, and almost totally neglect their) constantly watering many of the 
food. Their tail and wing-feathers assume)! at bl 
a whitish appearance, and their plumage hail on | and their consequent fine growih, », 
SORE yy Sabana Ty ad sans well known. During the present seas, 
See eee MS SS COENEnSS 77 “ahead a row of red Antwerp raspberries ehie 
disease in two or three of the rump-feathers. ||. hibited the weil leone i 
On examination the tubes of these will be light. A part of the row stood ae 4 
found filled with blood. The only remedy)\ayag of 3 woodhouse and on. the ae the 
oa > North side 


for this disease is to pluck them out, when |\of the building, and another part ston 
the bird will speedily acquire its wonted || qnen ground, away from the drippings j,. 
health and spirits. .  ||from its advantageous position was suhice:,. 
In fattening turkeys for the table, various|\tg much freer cultivation. But aoe 
methods are resorted to. Some feed them)once of the water from the roof ae 
on barley meal mixed with skim-milk, and) plants was very striking throughout +, 


confine them a-coop during this time; others) summer, and at the present time—mid-s,, 


merely confine them to a house; while a) tymn—these are at least triple the size « 
— eee ae them ~ = _ at li | the others in open ground. ron 
erty; which latter practice, from the expe-|) 3 \Wiohiams oie tania 

aa of those on es judgment we oe lou ek te de poets ; 
most rely, is by far the best method. Care) few years ago, let in the water ies h 
should, however, be taken to feed them) small gutters, between the hills and slid 
abundantly before they are allowed to range) vegetables. “Tts genial influence,” says ce 
about in the morning, and a meal should) was instantaneous: in ten cays, my ear 
also be prepared for them at mid-day, to! potatoes crew iuien dials in size ; “ia 


. . ° : in fact, | 
which they will generally repair homewards) had never been able to get anything likes 
of their own accord. ‘They should be fed) fir yield of potatoes te a 
at night, before roosting, with oat-meal and) Cucumbers grew equally fast; even b a 


skim-milk; and a day or two previous to/\and marrowfat peas bore testimony to 


their being killed, they should get oats ex-| quickening power.” McIntosh mentiors 


clusively. We have found, from experience,| another case of the benefit of water noon 
that when turkeys are purchased for the}! .traw berries. Strawberry-beds, three tect 
table, and cooped up, they will never in-) wide, were kept watered by trenches te. 
crease in bulk, however plentifully they)tween them, about nine inches wide, th: 
may be supplied with food and fresh water,| trenches being lined with brick, forming 
but, on the contrary, are very liabie to lose | four-inch walls on each side, and the depth 


flesh. When feeding them for use, a change) equal to two or three courses of brick. 
of food will also be found beneficial. Boiled) They were Jaid without mortar, and wer 


carrots and Swedish turnips, or potatoes!» the purpose of preserving the sides of 
mixed with a little barley or oat-meal, will||the trenches and for neatness. Water was 


be greedily taken by them. A cruel method || supplied by a pump, when the ground was 


is practiced by some to render turkeys very dry and the plants were in fruit. “A much 


fat, which is termed cramming. This is) greater crop was thus obtained, and the 
done by forming « paste of crumbs of bread,|pJants continued bearing much longer thas 
flour, minced suet, and sweet milk, or even|)in beds where there were no trenches for 
cream, into small balls about the bulk of allwater.” This was in the cool and moist 
marble, which is passed over the throat after) ojimate of England. How much more strik- 


full ordinary meals.— Farmers’ Library. 
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enough to show its advantages, ‘Jj; ., 
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‘ing would the results be in this country. 
There is not the slightest question that 
Lime has been used in agriculture many||where water is at command, either from 

hundred years, and on every variety of soil,||streams, ponds, by pumping with hand oF 

and always with beneficial effects, when judi-||elevating by wind, the finest results wou'’ 
ciously applied. In England, recently, large||be produced. The water might be cistr- 
tracts of country, which had been rented!/buted by means of trenches, as already ce 
with difficulty at 5 shillings per acre, have||scribed, or by hose furnished with a nos 
been rendered worth 30 or 40 shillings per||like that of a watering pot: the Jatter wou, 
acre, by the application of lime alone. doubtless, be much the best and most conve 












The Prouty § Moore's Plough. 
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A very small pipe would be suffi-| 





their Philadelphia house, the past year, will 
Water containing foreign matter, not amount to much less than the sum of 
ot of course, be more enriching than |) $1,500. | oS: 

A - ‘ater. ‘Those who will try the expe- || | consider your correspondent’s allusion 
went thoroughly, should make the neces-| to “the response of the spectators on the 


- preparations Now, at this comparatively (decision of the committee,” unfortunate; it 
nee 





niet. 











«ason of the year.—Cullivator. jis a double-edged weapon, dangerous to 

sure Stas ue _—. ; 

— a | wield ; for although the competitors are 
ror the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘|bound to submit to the decision of the com- 
i ‘ - 


| mittee, the spectators sometimes take the 

The Prouty & Moore ea | right to aie it; and that they did so on 
Vie. Eprror,—Your correspondent, S. M.|! this occasion, is well known. 
Siaoler, has entirely misunderstood the bu-|| Perhaps one of the most complete tri- 
aness of the meeting of the New Castle ‘umphs of the Prouty Plough was at the 
Society's Ploughing Match. It was not for | Jate Philadelphia meeting, where she again 
he trial of ploughs—for there, that question | carried off the first premium, as “the best 
bad repeatedly been decided, in favour of | plough ;” and yet it is asserted by one of the 
the Prouty Plough—but for the ploughmen. || competitors and a spectator, that this was 
Hence, the committee, in their report, are || done by a single vote;—true, but to com- 
made to say, they give no opinion on the ‘pare small things with great, like the single 
neits of the ploughs; consequently the | yote which elected Washington to the first 
-ase stands precisely as it did the past year, presidency, it was unanimous in its favour. 
when the Prouty Ploughs swept the board, |) And here again, the very great superiority 
taking three premiums of $10 each. And)! of the Prouty Plough was most manifest in 
to show that such is the fact, it is only to |the hands of the young son of Mr. Jackson, 
bserve the result of the trial of the lads; || whose management and work, but little in- 
when, in the absence of strength and skill |ferior to the best, and superior to most of the 
in the holders, the Prouty ploughs again!! other competitors, called forth the applause 
carried all before them; leaving not a doubt | of the spectators, and a gratuitous award of 
that if a third premium had been awarded, || a premium of $3 from the committee; with, 
it would have been given to the third Prouty || or [| am much mistaken, the sale of a hun- 
plough, in the hands of Mr. Jackson’s eldest | dred such ploughs as can be entrusted to the 
n, And at the Philadelphia meeting, the|| hands of a child ten years of age, to execute 
me plough received the first premium for|!the most perfect work imaginable, in the 
“the-best plough,” as it had often before | thorough cultivation of the soil. 

ne. Your correspondent is not more for-|| [In conclusion, I would point your cor- 
tunate, when he supposes that Mr. Holcomb respondent’s attention to the report of the 
as come over for the Moore Plough, in con-|! s¢. George’s Society’s committee, Delaware, 
sequence of a preference for it. This is not|| who declared their inability to award the 
the fact; as, for three years past, he has}| first premium for ploughing to the Prouty 
not ceased to acknowledge the superiority Plough, “seeing she was so perfect as to 
‘the Prouty Plough to all others: the com- require no holder;” and to the late decision 
mittee on ploughing the last year declaring, || of the Prince George's Society, Md., who 
oy their chairman, “that it did not require) pronounced her ineligible for competition, 
nalf an eye to come to that conclusion.” || « seeing that she had already obtained their 
No, but this he has done, in obedience to a|| highest testimony of approbation, the award 
aw of the Home League Society, by which|| of their first premium, for the best plough 
he considers himself bound to protect “home|! for al] purposes.” 
manutactures”—a step that had long been|| QOpserver is indebted to your correspond- 
urged upon him, and to which, it appears, || ent, S. M. Stapler, for a most appropriate 
né has at length submitted. But with much | name for the Prouty Plough; let it hence- 
veference and respect, I would take leave|/ forth be denominated, “ The Corn Breeder;” 
to remind him, that the Boston people, where || for so it assuredly is. M. 
these ploughs are made, took 150,000 bush- Wilmington, Del., Jan. 20th, 1846. 
els of Delaware corn and grain from three a ~- 
ports on the Delaware, in about three months|| Tae waste manures of the farm consist 
of the vear 1843; while the amount of Dela-||of the liquid, or drainage from the cattle 
ware oak plank, shipped for Boston in the||sheds, manure heaps, and house; the gaseous 
year 1845, for ship building and other pur-|| evaporations from the manure yards; and ve- 
poses, Was over 200,000 feet; and that the||getable and animal refuse, &c. One great 
‘nonnt tor castings obtained of our citizens,||object of the farmer should be to save all 
Messrs, Hollingsworth, Harvey & Co., for|| these, 
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New Jersey Fiorticulture Society, Bure! 
lington. 


Ar a meeting of the New Jersey Horti- 
cultural Society, held in Burlington, on the 
14th instant, the undersigned were appointed 
a committee to prepare an Address to the 
people of New Jersey, setting forth the ob- 
jects of the Society, and its claims upon the 
public for support. 

The Society was commenced two years 
since, its object being the improvement of 
the produce of the garden and orchard, and 
the promotion of a taste for horticultural 
pursuits. It now numbers upwards of one 
hundred members, has awarded during the 
past year $250 in premiums, and being now 
clear of debt, is encouraged by past success 
to offer upwards of $300 in premiums for 
the coming season, a schedule of which is 
anuexed. The fund from which these pre- 
miums are paid, is derived solely from the 
annual fees of members and the fees of ad- 
mission at exhibitions. It is therefore de- 
pendant upon the public for its support, and 
we call upon all classes of people to give 
their aid to an institution, in the objects of 
which all are interested, and of which it 
may be eminently said, that it can have no 
other object than the public good. We say 
“‘all classes of people,” because there is 
certainly no one, Whatever may be his oceu- 
pation, who is not directly interested in the 
improvement of the fruits, vegetables, and| 
flowers, which contribute to the comfort of| 
his daily life. The objection has been made, 
that a Society for the promotion of Horticul- 
ture alone, 1s too exclusive in its objects. 
To this, we reply, that the cultivation of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables, constitutes a 
branch of agriculture so distinct, and in this| 
State especially, is a source of revenue of 
80 creat importance, that it is worthy of es- 
pecial promotion. In the absence of other 
statistical information, it may be stated that 
by the census of 1840, the proportion of per- 
sons in New Jersey engaged in Horticultu- 
ral pursuits, compared with Massachusetts, 
was as six to one, and with New York,! 
nearly as three toone. Indeed, by her situ-| 
ation, New Jersey seems intended for the 
garden and orchard of the cities and towns 
to which her products are so easily sent. 
Her soil and climate are eminently adapted 
for the growth of horticultural produce, 
which already forms one of her principal| 
sources of income, and is yet capable of| 
great improvement and increase. 

It is the object of the Horticultural So- 
ciety to develope these resources, and it is) 
hoped that this eall will meet with a re- 
sponse from all parts of the State. Any one! 


Vor. ¥ 


—_ ———— tee 7 
wishing to become a member of the & 
may do so by forwarding to the: Tt 
[ra B. Underhill, of Burlington, the .. 
one dollar, and stating his ‘full ‘nan F 
of residence, and profession, Salen : 
his name is entered on the list of men)... 
a certificate of membership, together » 0. 
copy of the Constitution of the Socie:y 
be sent to him by the Secretary. , 

The stated meetings of the Society ... 
held on the second Wednesday os’... 
month, and premiums are offered fir « 
articles as are in season. 

The annual exhibition in September. ic 
be held this year at Princeton, and it ;, 
intention of the Society to change the ») 
of exhibition from year to year as they , 
see fit. } a 

The officers of the Society are appoin: 
annually in the month of June, and are » 
present as follows: + 


President—Richard 8. Field, of Prines. 
ton. 

Vice Presidents—Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane. 
of Burlington; John S. Chambers, of Tres. 
ton; Hon. Wm. Wright, of Newark; Wn. 
White, of Lawrenceville; Roswell! L. Co: 
of Paterson; John S. Van Dyke, of Mercer, 

Treasurer—lra B. Underhill, of Burline. 
ton. 

Recording Secretary—Wm. W. King, 
of Burlington. 

Corresponding Secretary—Horace W.s 
Cleveland, of Burlington. 
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In conclusion, we earnestly repeat the re- 
quest to every citizen of New Jersey | 
send us his name. 

Horace W. S. Cieverano, 

Wiruram W. Kuve, 

Tra B. Unpermiy, 
Committee, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime. 


As the question as to the advantages 
lime is now determined on all sides, it m* 
not be very interesting to the practical farm- 
er to go into any examination of its merits 
as a manure, but there may be some men © 
this class—and there may be many but r= 
cently engaged in agriculture—who woo’ 
like to know something as to the theory © 
its operation—as to the time when it shou 
be used—as to the manner of using I'—-* 
to the quantity—and as to the kind of 
on which it should be used. All these a? 
matters of great moment to cultivators © 
the earth. Nature appears to indicate ™ 
value of lime, by putting it in some 0m 
into all soils capable of being cultivates 








i] we have to do then, seems simply to| 
enue by artificial application, what she | 
eed should never be absent; and in 
eae to renew that which has been re- 
ed snd exhausted by cultivation. Di-| 
etod by this simple fact, the farmer must 
teoed next to determine as to the other| 
res that we have mentioned, as being| 
Pers of importance. Lime bas both a 
seal and a chemical action. By the) 
++ of these it divides soils and opens them | 
“she influence of the air and moisture; 

is one of the sources of its value as an| 
soplication to clay grounds. By its chemi-| 
| action it decomposes or hastens the de-| 


' 
| 


any 


tion of the humus, and renders it 
-spable of being absorbed by the most mie | 
sote fibres of the roots of plants; and is also} 
-onnosed, by the carbonic acid it contains or 


: , ’ 
i] nos! 


ieaws from the atmosphere, to act specifi-| 


.!]y on some plants, and supply them with 


-yrishment, or it may be that there are| 












Lime. . gis 


but we reach no conclusion and attain no 
principle to guide us, asa general rule. It 
be necessary, in the first place, to know the 
‘character, condition, and circumstances of 
the soil, to which the application is to be 
made. Newiy cleared land, containing, as 
)it must, the vegetable deposits of years, per- 
haps of ages, will bear a very large dressing 
\of lime, as there is an immense amount of 
| vegetable matter for it to act on; the whole 
of which it dissolves, and fits it, more rapidly 
than would be done by the slower process of 
natural decomposition, to become the richest 
and most lasting of manures. Of course, 
land the next best suited for the reception 
of lime, will be that containing a large por- 
tion of vegetable matter, though not equal 
to that of recently cleared ground. Soils 
containing clay, will bear far larger dress- 
ings with lime than the sandy; while newly 
drained ground and marshes seem to require 
the very largest and most frequently re- 








ants which require carbonic acid for their || peated applications; and next to these, those 
sctive growth and vegetation, and thence|jthat are by farmers known as sour soils, 
seplay in a@ more marked manner the/|which contain a quantity of some of the 
efects of lime, when receiving from it anjjacids that exist in all soils, and are ex- 





siditional amount of nourishment. John- 
in his Agricultural Chemistry, says :— 
«The results of all the chemical examina- 
sons hitherto made in regard to the nature 
‘ the inorganic matter contained in the sap 
and substance of plants, indicate—if not the 
solute necessity of lime to the growth of 
uts—at least, that in nature all culti- 
vated plants do absorb it by their roots from 
the soil, and make use of it in some way in 
ad of their growth.” Admitting the entire 
ruth of this statement, it proves that lime 
: indispensable to a high degree of fertility 
and luxuriant vegetation, and that without 
it, land must become less and less produc- 
tive, until it sink to absolute sterility. ‘This 
remark is intended to apply to cultivated 
grounds alone, where crops are every year 
taken from the ground, and the lime it natu- 
rily contains, in this way removed, while 
artificial addition is made. As to the 
quantity of lime that should be thrown on 
and, there seems no fixed rule. We have 
never heard two farmers agree on this point, 
each one, no doubt, being influenced in his 
opinion by his own experience, and not by 
any general principles or observations. From 
vrty to a hundred bushels to the acre, ap- 
pear the quantity between which farmers 
mn general vibrate—some asserting very pos- 
‘ively that the first amount is enough, while 
others with equal strength, say that no ad- 
‘antage can be derived from less than a 
sundred bushels, Both these opinions may 
* correct, if the circumstances under which 
“4 application is to be made are considered; 





tremely prejudicial to vegetation when too 
abundant. We have little doubt that the 
situation of our fields must be considered, 
whether on low or high grounds, or whether 
exposed to the north or south. Ina climate 
like ours, with a scorching summer sun, the 
sides of hills lying to the south, will in sea- 
sons of drought, suffer extremely; while 
those to the north will hardly feel it. This 
may have been observed in Chester county 
during the last two summers. Asa general 
rule, those fields with a southern exposure, 
and which have the whole force of the sun 
through the hottest part of the day, should, 
it appears probable, have less lime thrown 
upon them than those to the north. These 
last would be cooler and moister in such 
seasons, and have a considerable advantage 
over the others; but taking a number of 
years together, those to the south, from hav- 
ing the full influence of sun and air, and 
greater equality of temperature, would be 
the most productive. But as it is impossible 
to anticipate seasons of drought, the farmer, 
as a general rule, cannot do otherwise than 
manure all his fields alike, without regard 
to their situation, or whether they lie to the 
north or the south; but if there is any truth 
in the remark that we have hazarded above, 
then he will know how to govern himself. 
Still the question returns on us, as to the 
quantity we ought toapply. We may evade, 
by as many negative circumstances as we 
please, the clear and straight forward reply 
to this question, still we have to meet it, 
and who is there that can answer it? It 
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seems one of those questions to which no 
one can give anything but an evasive reply. 
No matter to whom the question is put, 
whether to one even who has had the expe-| 
rience of a life in agriculture; he can give| 
you no other answer than that it depends on! 
the quality and condition of your land; and| 


this leaves you exactly where you were be-|j very little use. In long cultivates 
fore the question was asked, so that if you|| which the organic matter has be« 


happen to be engaged in agriculture, and) 
somewhat new to the business, you must 
grope your way as weil as you can, throw- 
ing the lead along the shore of your doubts 
and conjectures, till experience at length 
puts you fairly afloat. A few general prin- 
ciples are all that can be offered to guide 
the young agriculturist. We have already 
given them, and he may rest assured that 
very few, unless they have been precisely 
in his circumstances, can do more for him. 
But in this question of quantity, there is an- 
other involved of almost equal importance ; 
and here will be found the same difficulty in 
giving decisive and determinate replies, as 
in the case of quantity; it is as to how 
often lime should be applied, whether in 
large quantities, at long intervals, or in 
smaller amounts, at short intervals. We 
have very little doubt that the last is the 
best mode of proceeding. But we must be 
understood only to speak generally, as par- 
ticular circumstances must be met by par- 
ticular modes of action. If one clears a 
piece of ground where there is a large 
amount of undecomposed vegetable matter, 
he may and ought to throw on a large dress-| 
ing of lime, and if this land is not culti-| 
vated, but remains in grass, used, we mean 
for grazing alone; then it will not require 
more for several years; but if crops are 
taken from the ground, then we are under 
the imperative necessity of replacing at 
least as muchas we withdraw. From these 
remarks we can draw two general conclu- 
sions, the one, that on a virgin soil we may 
put a large dressing of lime, and be per- 
fectly sure that we are doing right; while 
on land under cultivation, we need put no} 
more than will preserve its fertility. Also, 
that in the first case, the liming need not be 
repeated for a long time, while in the other 
case a heavy dressing at first is unneces- 
sary, and that the liming had better be at 
short intervals, and not in large quantities. 
We are inclined to think from what we 
have seen and know of the management of 
land in this quarter, that too much lime is 
generally put on, or perhaps it would be 
fuirer to say, too much in proportion to the 
barn-yard manure used. Besides regarding 
lime as a nutriment to plants, and a neces- 
sary aid to their vegetation, we must also 


Vou. ¥ 


regard it as more or less of @ atic 
The not keeping this in view, ha. 
disposed to believe, occasioned 
of the murmuring and disappoint pens 
may be heard not unfrequently exo 
as to the effects of this avent, |, 
quires something to act on, or jt will by 


has, Ve » 
a ore 


 exha 
and not returned by farm-yard manyp, 
will do more harm than good, or to eta... 
thing more strongly, it will lead to ; 
ness. It is in this matter of barn-ys,. 
nure, that our farmers in genera] are j 
cient. They do not treasure it with et 
care, or attempt to increase it with syf 
industry, and the little they have they « 
over far too much ground. This éay, 
ness not only tells upon the crops, byt |, 
to dissatisfaction in the use of lime, fF, 
there not being vegetable matter enoyo! 
the ground for the lime to act on. it 
course fails and disappoints, and sp 
imuch of its force in stimulating instea/ 
fertilizing; thence we are driven t 
‘conclusion, that our farmers use lime +, 
liberally and too frequently, and thet » 
would be better, while they remain inattes. 
tive to their barn-yards, in filling them wi 
the means of enriching their lands, cithe: 
to put on less lime, or to repeat it at longer 
intervals, 
The practice of England will be no ¢ 
to us in this matter. There they throw 
and three hundred bushels on the acre, 
find an advantage in it, probably from 
clayey nature of the soil; while in Fra 
sixty or seventy bushels, repeated 
seven or eight years, are thought er 
[In other parts of Europe, less than this, « 
at intervals of ten and twelve years, is | 
to place and preserve the soil in a fer 
condition. So that as we have already sav, 
the practice of others, whether indivicua's 
or nations, will not assist us, or but very it 
tle, unless there is an analogy in the cr 
cumstances. It would be a matter of inte 
rest to know how much lime is withdrawn 
from the land every year. If we could a 
certain this with certainty, or any thing «> 
proaching it, then we should be able to! 
how much lime was wanted each year, an! 
whether it would be better to apply t ®t 
long or short intervals. One thing we pr 
sume will be conceded, that land only '™ 
quires a certain quantity of lime to bring 
to the highest degree of fertility that Is p» 
sible by the means of this agent. Now, ¥™ 
shall decide whether this shal] be attemp'e 
by applying one hundred bushels to the ere 
and in this way aim at success by 4 bod 
effort, or whether we shall undertake " 
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process. If the first quantity | 
shrown on, the land receives a surfeit, 
. - : rich it does not recover for sometime; 
aah vords, it takes sometime for so large | 


. more gradual 
ob le with @ smaller amount we gain the 
.» end as rapidly, if not more so, and far 
ve prudently, for we feel our way, and 
watch the progress of our land towards the 
ree of fertility we are endeavouring to 
seh, and in this way mark the action of 
‘vo manure, and study the capacity and con- 
iron of our land. 
~ We presume that one of the sources of 
enlaint against lime, comes from its not 
wing its effects with sufficient rapidity 
» olegse the hurried and excited hopes of 
hose who apply it, and it is perhaps for this 
wason that they heap on large quantities to 
moet their impatient expectations. 
"It is seldom, if ever, that this agent takes 
the trouble to try to make itself popular by 
sting ina hurry. It has, in the first place, 
+» make the acquaintance of the new friend 
which it is just introduced, and it may be 
, considerable time before their tastes are 
and so congenial as to admit of the reserve 
sod hesitation of a first approach, ripening 
‘othe warmth of friendship. ‘Two or three 
years may pass over—in one case we heard 
’ fve—before much effect is observed. 
But then during this period of apparent in- 
ertness, it is very far from doing nothing. 
Qo the contrary it is hard at work, acting 
upon all the materials about it worthy of its 
vce, or destined by nature to aid it in the 
great end of cultivation. These may not, 
vever, be in a state to be easily and ra- 
pully affected by the lime. Much will de- 
pend on this, not perhaps as to the ultimate 
purpose, but as to the effects of the applica- 
tion heing more or less immediately percept- 
ile; and if its influence were rapid, it is 
clear that the intervals of its application 
mast be short. While one of the great re- 
r. commendations of this material is that after 
i sufficient quantity is put on the ground, 
the farmer may fold his hands and mark how 
veautifully it will unfold the fertilizing and 
neh qualities of his soil. 
_ There is one argument against the use of 
arge quantities of lime at a single dressing, 
vuess when authorized by cireumstances, 
aod in favour of small amounts at short in- 
tervals, that is perhaps worthy of notice. 
Every one who has seen fields ploughed that 
, nave been limed, must have remarked the 
very considerable quantity remaining below 
the surface, and at some depth. Is not this 
*0 indieation that more has been put on the 
ground than was of any use—more than the 
«i! could employ? and if so, this portion is 
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} 
thrown away, for it lies on the subsoil, out 


of reach of all crops, and putting at a very 
‘sullen defiance al] cultivation, unless we 
turn it up by deep ploughing, and with it 


| application to be assimilated with the soil, |/the virgin soil on which it rests; a practice, 


that although eminently useful, most farm- 
ers oppose. A superficial working of the 
earth is more to their taste—by which pre- 
dilection they lose this manure, that has 
fallen some six inches or more out of their 
reach, and we have little doubt some por- 
tions of other dressings, that have subsided 
until they came upon a compact inert sub- 
soil, that did not allow of any further action, 
Lime, as well as other manures, must be 
|near enough to the surface to be acted on by 
the atmosphere, and where it has gravitated 
towards the centre of our orb as abovemen- 
tioned, it is beyond the influence of any 
action or agent knewn to man. In the re- 
marks that we have made, we have bad to 
encounter great varieties and great differ- 
ences of opinion; in the few that now re- 
main, there will probably be very little dif- 
ference of opinion to reconcile. In the 
application of lime, the first great and indis- 
pensable end to secure, is its complete incor- 
poration with the soil. To effect this tho- 
roughly, the lime must be in a state of very 
fine division, as chemical action takes place 
only slightly and imperfectly, where the par- 
ticles of bodies are not as minute as it is 


possible to make them. The manner of 


importance. Our mode of doing it is, it has 
appeared to us, somewhat too careless and 
inartificial. The throwing it from a cart, 
very often, as we have seen, in a high wind, 
is a mode of distribution far too slovenly for 
any one who wishes to attain the character 
of a neat and careful farmer. It must in 
this manner be far too unequally distributed. 
The throwing it in heaps, and then spread- 
ing, is no doubt far preferable; it may take 
more time and labour, but does it not secure 
the object every farmer has in view. But 
what would be better than either of these 
common modes of spreading this manure, 
would be some machine on wheels, or at- 
tached to a cart, that would dust our fields 
as it moved along: an invention of this kind 
would distribute it equally over the ground 
and tell the farmer the exact quantity that 
he had used. It seems a prevailing opinion 
in parts of Enrope, that lime is of much 
more use when thrown on a fallow, than 
when put upon the sod; and we have no 
doubt that it effects one important object, 
better in this way than in the other—that 
of extirpating weeds. A good deal of labour 
is necessary in this mode of cultivation; after 
the land is fallowed and harrowed, and the 


king the application is therefore of great 
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lime spread, it is then harrowed again, and|j fifty dollars, I have sold to the butch 
then ploughed with a very shallow furrow,|}one hundred and five dollars ; ther ; 
to bury the manure. A. L. Etwyn. which cost forty-three, I have sold g». 
Feb. 2nd, 1446. ty-eight dollars, and I have rece, 


iOT SP) on 


ved 
change of cows thirty dollars, I have 


no account of the milk and butter nee. 
Report on Farms. sold, which has been less than tho. 
It is plain matter of fact statements like the follow- quantity. I have four fat swine Wort 
ing, that are valuable to the practical man on his farm. venty- -five dollars, which one year ar 
The farmer manages, perhaps, as well as he knows|| Six dollars; their manure has paid for , 
how to do, and yet finds that his success is not such as|\£ rrain they have consumed. I have [a ies 
it ought to be with his means: he looks around him|;one hundred and fifty-eight bushe} sof ' 
inquiringly of his neighbours, and observes closely how ninety- five bushels of oats, thirty bu 
rye, and one hundred and twenty bushels, 
potatoes ; of carrots, turnips and beets, ay 
two hundred and fifty bushels, and of w», 
vegetables and fruits an abundance. &.., 


From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


they operate who are apparently more successful than 
himeelf; and, of course, if he be intelligent and shrewd, 
forthwith adapts his course more in accordance with! 
theirs. The man who is indifferent to the lessons 
taught him by his more enterprising neighbours, will years I have had three or four hu ndte 
probably improve neither his farm nor his fortune, shels of good apples, this year not m. : 
while he who is constantly on the look-out, will do thirty. Lhave cut thirty-one tons of Eng 
Sots. hay, which was made and secured w: 
To the Committee on Farms: five days’ labour. 1 used a horse-rake, y 
GextLemeN,—Before the first of July, I) paid for itself in one week; my cr pM 


had no intention of inviting you to visit my| minished by the drought from one-toe 
farm, but then learning that there had been||one-third. My meadow hay was a fin 
no entry which would secure a report from||and got in good order; I have sold t t 
you, I was unwilling that the Society should || loads of meadow hay and straw, and have by 
lose the benefit of a report, for I think that|/estimation fodder enough, corn fodder jy 
farmers derive their best hints from the ob-||cluded, to keep my stock, and some ty 
servations and experience of practical farm-||or fifteen tons to spare. I have carried 
ers embodied in such reports. market twelve cords of wood, always taking 
i am far from thinking my management|/a return load of manure. I purchase com. 


the best, or among the best, but as it has||monly about forty-five dollars worth of | 
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fully answered my reasonable expectations, || nure, which I never use without compost ng. 


I will as briefly as possible state it. [have used for planting, sowing and top-ires 
My farm has a great variety of soil, but||sing, 280 loads of compost. 
the cultivated lands are mostly a gravelly In the barn-yard and pig-pens I mabe 
loam. I have about fifty acres in mowing,||about one hundred and ten Joads, and at 
tillage and orchard; twenty-five acres of||sure times get out peat eres sanens # it into 
meadow, one-fourth of which is peat; seven-||the field where it is to be used. [| then ma 
ty-five acres in pasture, and several tracts||one cord stable or barn-yard dung , pret ferr “— 
of woodland. I formerly planted from seven||the stable, with four cords of muck; afte 
to ten acres each year, but I have found it|/lying till the heap heats, it is again throws 
more profitable to raise hay than corn or po-|/over, and a few feet of fresh dung or § 
tatoes: this last June from thirty cwt. hayj|/ashes added, if necessary. I have found this 
delivered in the barn, I received in my grain|| compost better than clear manure, and equé 
bins forty bushels of yellow flat corn; the|jto anything except pig manure for corn ane 
hay cost me in labour and all fair charges|| potatoes on gravelly or sandy loams. i have 
twelve dollars; to raise the corn would have||now on hand more than one hundred loads df 
cost me twenty-five dollars at least. this compost, besides a good supply of te 
By recurring to my journal, (for [ have|jbarn and pig-yards, and I could not rm 
long kept a sort of diary in which I havel| without it. With this kind of manore | th 
noted the employments of each day, the time|| year had sixty bushels of corn to the ® _ 
of planting, hoeing, harvesting, the amount|| without any extra labour or care, —one-fi orth 
of crops, the cost of animals, current receipts||of an acre produced at the rate of seventy 
and expenditures, &c.,) I find that since the|| bushels, and I raised fifty-five bushels 0! o 
first of April, | have expended for labour two]|on one acre ; no great yields certainls is . 
hundred and five dollars, and one-third of|/the expense of cultivation, too, was moversté 
this has been in making walls, ditches, and|| All the land on which I have this year ™ - 
permanent improvements. I have kept two/j potatoes, corn and oats, has been § . 
pairs of oxen, one horse, and ten cows; one}| ploughed, manured, and laid down with! 
pair of oxen which two years ago cost me||and grass seed, with the exception ot 
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of meadow, which in April Ten ed Ww ith In October, 1842, I ploughed three acres 
‘s as grass seed after spreading three/jof field land, which had been in grass five 
i 4 lbs. of guano; the oat straw was/| years, and rolled it. In May fi lowing, har- 
-; rank, and the grass has started hand-||row ed it and spread seventy loads of compost, 
oly, | have tried guano, salt, saltpetre|| which was wel] harrowed, then mr the 
aches, this Season ; but I forbear to speak |/hills four feet apart each way, dropped the 
“her of results, because you, gentlemen, |icorn and covered; in June went through 
xem, and will determine for your-|| with the cultivator and hoe, and late in July 
. sowed grass seed among the standing corn, 
ay corn land I usually plant but one/}/ went through with the cultivator and hoe, 
it is always ploughed in the fall, be-||making no ‘hills; in October, the corn was 
Sayse the team is in better condition for}| cut up close, and the ground rolled with a 
rt more vegetable matter is ploughed ||loaded roller. On one acre I had one hun- 
ier, and the soil sooner becomes mellow. | ldred and two baskets of good corn, and the 
re practised ploughing in August ior of grass have been fair. I have since 
Ss mber for rye; laid the furrow flat, || followed this plan with better success, when 
ied it. spread on from twenty-five to thirty ||I have used more and better compost. 
+ Js of compost (thirty bushe ‘Is to the load), | I have this year let five acres of meadow 
rerrowed well, then sowed one peck of||and three pasture lots. I have top-dressed my 
re grass and one bushel of red top, l ree ‘laimed meadows with a compost of loam 
tryshed it, and then laid all smooth with ajjand warm manure, and have further extend- 
veded roller. My rye and grass have al- | ed my experiments in reclaiming meadows. 
ways done well; the straw selling from se-||I have attempted some improvements on 
yen dollars to ten dollars per acre, and the||bushy and mossy pastures, which now pro- 
vain bringing ten per cent. more than the|| mise well; : on these I have sown winter and 
suthern. * Directly after taking off a crop||multicole rye, with some spurry and common 
nay, early in July, I have inverted the sod, | grass seed. 
rolled, harrowed in a good deal of compost, Ae If I have raised no large crops, the ex- 
swed one peck of millet to the acre, brushed,!! pense and labour have been moderate; and 
en sown grass seed, clover, herds eras, | [ have the satisfaction of thinking that my 
red top, and brushed and rolled smooth. I|| farm is in an improving condition. 
have never failed of getting a ton of millet Danieu P. Kina. 
fdder to the acre, and when the frost has}| Danvers, Nov. 4th, 1°45. 
lelayed for about seventy days from the time —_—__—_—_—_—__——_- 
‘ sowing, thirty or forty bushels of millet 
wed to the acre, and the next year and for 
several years a good crop of hay. But it is 
not prudent to sow millet after the tenth of|| In the last Cabinet, S. M. Stapler, of New- 
July, on account of the frost; it should not|| port, Delaware, finding the committee on the 
te sown before the middle of May; best sown|| ploughing match at the Chester and Dela- 
a June, In August I ploughed two acres||ware County Agricultural Exhibition have 
‘land, which was this year mowed ; rolled it|| nothing to say for themselves, volunteers his 
fat: spread sixty loads of compost, harrowed services to defend them from what he is 
‘ well, sowed one-half bushel herds grass,|| pleased to call the “censure cast on them 
ind two bushels red top, then brushed and by Observer.” 
tuled it smooth: this process has always|| The proprietor of the Moore plough, as 
mccoated with me. well as the committee, are under obligations 
In planting my corn the present season,||to him for this; for although he has give n us 
ead of cross-furrowing, I ran the plough||no new light on the subject, or made any 
tone way, and not so deep as to disturb|| new issue as to the real merits of the plo ughs 
ie sod, nearly filled the furrows, which were|| in question, indeed rather avoided the point 
ir feet distant in part of the field, with my|jof difference between their respective advo- 
common compost, in part with pig manure, es yet he has done what he could, and is 
an cor ved the kernels in the furrows, six therefore entitled to their thanks. 
‘hes apart, and covered, leaving the ‘eur. I, for one, should be entirely willing the 
ce of the ground even; in May went be-|| Moore plough should take all the premiums 
nen the rows with the cultivator and hoe, || for “ smooth work” at ploughing time, if I 
ill again the last of June, but making nol|can get the premium for the crops, as with 
; and this, with the exception of pulling the old motto, “the proof of the pudding is 
by hand a few weeds, was all the cultare.|jin the eating,” so with ploughs, let us jude lve 
The crop, a8 you witnessed, was clean and || of them by their effects on the crop, and after 
weary, trying them. No matter how the work may 
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look immediately after ploughing, the ques- 
tion cannot be fully tested till the gathering 
of the crop. 

In my former remarks, I intended no cen- 
sure on the Moore plough particularly, nor 
on tie committee. It no doubt is an excel- 
lent plough of its kind, and any committee 


would probably make the same decision, if|| freshly worked surface. 


they had never used the Prouty plough on 
their own farms. 8S. M. Stapler says, if they 
were unacquainted with the “ peculiar me- 
rits” of the Prouty plough, so they also were 
with those of the Moore plough, except the 
work before them. Granted. But then I 
have contended that these “ peculiar merits” 
are to be scen in their effects afterwards, and 
not at first sight of the work. 

Any farmer who has used the Prouty 


plough and any other plough ou his farm for || 


a single season, wil] see the difference in the 
more complete pulverization, in the freedom 
from clods, and facility for thorough stirring, 
and harrowing; and in the same degree as 
these are advantageous in the cultivation of 
the ground, and growth of crops, particularly 
in dry seasons, will he acknowledge the su- 
periority of the former. Such persons, and 
such only, are competent to judge of its me- 
rits. The Prouty plough claims a preference 
altogether on different grounds from any 
other plough; and if the contest at ploughing 
matches is, which will make the “ smoothest 
work,” she had better never enter for a pre- 
mium. The case is the same as if two cows 
were offered for premium at an exhibition, 
the one valued for milking properties, and 
the other for feeding. The committee might 
give the latter the premium, but it would 


not detract in the least from the merits of 


the other. Her owner might say, I offered 
my cow asa milker; she has no pretensions 
whatever for feeding. So with our plough. 
It is not pretended at all that she will make 
“smooth work,” turn over an unbroken fur- 
row, and present to the action of the sun and 
air a wlazed and hardened surface; and not- 
withstanding C. P. Holcomb has “ come 
over,” and ordered several Moore ploughs, 
it will hereafter be generally acknowledged, 
that unlike “Rohan potatoes, sugar beets, 
and Dutton corn,” the Prouty plough has 
been written under instead of above its true 
merits. It will be found that it will not only 
breed corn, but potatoes, wheat, rye, oats, 
buckwheat, clover, and every other crop that 
depends for vigour and productiveness on 
good tilth and scientific cultivation. 


As regards Paschal! Morris’ great crop of 


corn, there is no doubt, as he asserted, that 
much of the merit is attributable to this 
plough, because it was a very dry season, 
and the benefits of complete pulverization 


Sowing Wheat and Timothy. 





| turned up by the plough, when they t 














were more perceptible. 

a state of minute division, presented * 
\points of attraction to the atmoan! ts 
creased its absorption of moisture sad a 
tive gases, and caused it to suffer Ins...” 
drought. Any one may observe the»... 
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i\deposit of dew in a finely pulver 
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Those on the Brandywine hills. yj, 
used to ploughing up old green orac .. 
\will not agree with Friend Stapler, 
tweeds are not apt to grow on them. ~ 
‘experience is, that on such sods they ai a 
to grow with great rankness and luxyrig,,.. 
‘I have seen them with stalks ag lyre . 
‘some of the corn, and nearly as hjioy 1 
| should say they were more likely to om» 
jon a twenty year old sod, freshly p)oy, 
up, than on a younger sod, for this reas 
‘that being so firm and compact, and imp 
'trable to the air from lying so long, the cous 
‘of weeds beneath are unable to vevetate «3 
force their way through. 


ive 


1) Tee 


There they 
take 

‘start, and are kept down or killed by ¢ 
stant working. 
As regards deep ploughing, I consider » 
the basis of all good farming. He js ' 
nate who has a deep soil; and he who has 
not, if he is the owner of the land, shou 
make it so with all expedition; and this can 
only be done by deep ploughing. A renter 
might be excused for a shallow furrow, bu 
the proprietor never. We do not sufficien 
estimate the value of atmospheric influences, 
and a sterile subsoil brought to the surface, 
will be meliorated and improved much more 
than is generally believed. JethroT ul! used 
to say, the difference in soils was only owing 
to the minute division brought about by re 
peated stirring, and exposing to the air; « 
at least that a bad soil might be made a good 
one, in this way, without manure. 
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Chester Co., Pa , 2d mo. 3, 1846. 





Sowing Wheat and Timothy. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet :— . 

My experience in farming is limited, 9% 
as my practice differs in some respects '0e 
that which my neighbours consider wise, | 
thought I would ask counsel through “e 
Cabinet. 

In the spring of 1843, I sowed clover Wi 
my oats. My crop of oats was good, ft ihe 
summer of 1844, I was enabled to pasture 
my cows from the clover: at the proper! " 
[ ploughed down the clover sod ; manures 
the same from the barn-yard, and sowed 
wheat and timothy. In 1845, I harvest 
80 bushels of wheat to an acre: in newe 
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_wiale of sowing on the clover sod havellin cattle well nursed and fed, all the organs 
; gined less than 2) bushels to the acre,|\will be developed as to shape, milking pro- 
i ag instance of sowing on oats stubble! perties, &c. The gentleman who brings his 
al bad more than 20 bushels. The prac-| young bull and heifer home, for which he 
“i adoubted|y increases the quantity of] has paid the snug sum of S300, takes care 
oe: bot the objection urged by my neigh-| that the best of hay is given them; a warm, 
~ ee we that it will decrease my timothy.|\clean stable is furnished; they are curried 
; ra am able to decide whether it does or) once or twice a day; and the best pasture in 
. and that is the point I wish the experi-| summer is given them: and he wonders how 

1 ty settle. My crops of grass have not|it does happen that they thrive so much bet- 
, on oo Jarge as is desirable, but most of my|jter than his domestic stock, that has been 
‘hours are in the same condition. | feeding on straw through the winter without 
r Josernus. |/shelter, and never touched with a curry- 


if the practice of our friend Josephus * undoubtedly | reas a which = eent - ae ume 
oes his wheat crop five or ten bushels, and if he|t0 prow! about the fence corners in the lanes 
na able to decide” whether oF not it decreases his| to hant up a living. No attention is paid, 
thy, it appears pretty plain to the Editor, that he by the way, In breeding to prevent consan- 
endl acel go to his neighbours for their opinion or ex-| guinity. 
- sce. A man’s own experience, on bis own crops|| I take it for granted Mr. Gowen farms for 
sad .o his own land, is certainly preferable to that of) his pleasure, without being desirous to real- 
hers on other Jand, and consequently under other) ize profits on the capital he has invested. [| 
neeomstances. A farmer need never call in question|'refer to his Report to the Committee on 


the soundness of his practice, while he is from year to) Farms, which will be found in the Cabinet, 
ear continually wanting more barn and crib room; vol. 9, p. 338. 

cat is, he need not fear, lest, while increasing his 
crops, he may be injuring his land.—Eb. 


. 
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|| His practice is to hire one man for gene- 





‘ral work, at $25 per month, $300 00 

a ‘Two men from early spring to Ist 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet. December—this makes 8 months, 

Raising Wheat & Cattle in Pennsylvania.) 205 working days, at 75 cts. per 
; ; : /' | day each man, 312 00 

Mr. Eprror,—It was not my intention to! One hired man, at $12 per month 
treat Mr. Gowen's letter to Gen. Richardson)) 4 ng found, 144 00 

uofuirly. My object was to elucidate some| One hired man, at $10 per month 
facts worth knowing to the farming commu-|| and found, 120 00 

nity. If Thave misunderstood the letter, I!’ Boarding of two men, at $1 50 per 
must beg Mr. G.’s pardon. week, 156 00 


My assertion is, that it is unprofitable for| an 
the farmer of Pennsylvania east of the Alle-| $1,032 00 
gheny mountains, to raise cattle to any ex- : 
tent. Mr. G. says, that I stand singularly Here is a single item of more than one 
alone in this view. I call upon the farmers||thousand dollars for manual labour, to work 
of Chester, Berks, and other counties, who|\@ farm of 100 acres. Oe an Cy 
fiten yearly for the market from 20 to 40|| Mr. Gowen no doubt is sincere in his de- 
steers each, to bear me out, and say if. they sire to promote the interests of agriculture ; 
would find it profitable to raise their cattle, his farm is in the highest state of cultivation, 
instead of buying them from the western||and too high an encomium can hardly be ren- 
drover. ‘dered him for his praiseworthy efforts; but 

Mr. Gowen says, I should recollect that lit may be forgotten that farming to make a 
these well-built cattlk—meaning the Ohioj|living by, and farming for pleasure, are two 
cattle—are almost uniformly a cross from the||different things. H. 8. 
imported Durham. Now, for nearly 14 years|| Bethel, Berks Co., Pa., Jan. 28, 1846. 
| have almost every year bought western 
cattle for fattening; they are now the same 
breed as I found them 14 yearsago. Farm-|| American Frour.—lIt is asserted by one 
ers who fatten cattle, will judge whether orjjof the most-eminent bakers in London, that 
not | am correct. American flour will absorb from 8 to 10 per 

| further assert that, if we had taken the||cent. more of its own weight of water in 
mme care of our cattle that they do in Eng-||manufacturing it into bread or biscuit, than 
land, there would be no necessity for import-||the English wheat; 14 pounds of American 
ing any new breed, and that directly it has||flour will make 21 pounds of bread, while 
produced very little benefit, but indirectly it||the same quantity of English flour will make 
may have given a salutary lesson; viz: that||but 184 pounds. 
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Veterinary Institute. 


Communicated for the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Veterinary Institute. 


To the Members of the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture : 


GentLemen,—I beg leave to inform you 
that I have established an Institute at the 
corner of Ridge Road, near Vine street, | 
where I intend to deliver a course of Lec- 
tures on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pa- 
thology of domestic animals, principally de- 
duced from the lectures of Messrs. Coleman, 
Sewel, and Morton, Professors of the Vete- 
rinary College, London; Mr. Dick, of Edin- 
burgh; Messrs. Youatt and Percival, of the 
University of London, and many others ze 
the acknowledged heads of the profession ; 
and I trust by the additional knowledge ob- 
tained in fifteen years extensive practice, I 
shall be able to at least induce some more 
able man to embark in so laudable an under- 
taking. 

If the attention of Agricultural Societies, 
or perchance that of Government, should 
thus be directed to an object that should long 
ago have occupied their most serious consi- 
deration, these lectures will not have been 
delivered in vain. 

The character of the lectures will depend 
much on the kind of class I may have the 
good fortune to form. They will be suffi- 
ciently scientific, I trust, for the medical stu- 
dent, yet not so abstruse or technical] as to 
fail to interest the general inquirer. 

Ifowever underrated the veterinary pro- 
fession may yet be in the eyes of the public, 
and even in that of medical men, it will be 
my pleasing duty to prove to you, that it isa 
legitimate branch of medical and liberal 
education, and is closely allied to, or rather 
a part of medical sciencé, and identified with 
the agricultural interests and most valuable 
resources of the country. 

The object of the veterinary surgeon, is 
precisely that of the practitioner of medi- 
cine—to preserve health, to relieve disease, 
to assuage pain, and prolong life; and that, 
in beings, not indeed possessed of the high 
intellectual powers of man, but endowed 
with his susceptibilities of animal pleasure 
and pain, with many of his good qualities— 
his useful servants and his willing slaves; 
and on whom, by having taken them from 
their natural situations and habits, and by 
many absurd practices, and by too frequent 
and disgraceful brutality, he has entailed 
premature disease and death. 

The practice of the veterinarian must be 
founded on the same principles with that o 
our best surgeons, and his mode of education 
ought to be the same. An accurate know- 
ledge of the anatomical structure of his pa- 
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A Vou. y 
tients is as necessary to the one as th... 
The veterinary surgeon has, how. 
one patient only—the mechaniszy, of , 
frame, and the healthy function of a 
organs he must study—he has man. 
horse, the ox, the sheep, the swine... 
dog. Their structure is different: ¥\..., 
tions of their various organs are dif 
discharged; the same diseases difvr.,.. 
character in each of them—the tron... = 
still more different; and in each are diy... 
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peculiar to that animal. In conseene:.. 
this there is required from him—ana 
more than from our medical practi aa 
great expense of time and study, to f 4. 
for the discharge of the duties of his mms. 
sion, honourably towards his emp! tei ill 
reputably to himself. And then | ir 
tients are dumb. They cannot, it js + 


- 


impose upon us by false statements of ee. 
toms; they can relate no symptoms ai». 
and we are compelled to pay the closest 
tention to the varying and too often be, 
dering indications of disease, and to exerem 
the greatest degree of tact and discrimps. 
tion, such as diligent and anxious obser. 
tion and long experience can alone supy'y. 
lest we should mistake the nature and chs. 
racter of the disease, and rob our emplore 
and destroy our patient. oie 

In addition to this, our blunders are pet 
like the blunders of others, buried with cu 
patients. There is a regular examinates 
of every animal that dies under the Veter. 
narian’s hands, and if, as he may readily 
and pardonably do with his few advantages, 
he has mistaken the disease, no mercy # 
shown towards him. 

To the medical student the difference of 
structure and the difference of function are 
most interesting, for they lead to difference 
of disease. Our most enlarged views of te 
mechanism of the different organs are ony 
comparatively valuable, when they guice ss 
to a comprehensive knowledge of the 
rangement of these organs generally, 8 
particularly in the human being. It § 
making an extensive portion of animals 
nature subservient to our improvement 5 
the most important branch of medical &* 
ence, the healing art. i 

The medical man is occasionally consv"*¢ 
with regard to the diseases of domestic ®* 
mals. What answer shall he give with 
compromising himself, if he is unacquaintec 
with the strangely varying characters wo 
the same diseases assume in different 20" 
mals, the strangely different means of etect 
ing cures, and the strangely different eee 
of the same medicines. 

A knowledge of the Veterinary mate® 
medica, will prevent many unsatisfactcr), 
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~) and diseraceful experiments on vari-||destructive to the animal, and unnecessarily 
erat, a8 “When I know that twelve||expensive to the owner: and after all, there 
wo Te eaddl sublimate may be given/|!s nothing like the superintendence of the 
irachens © nd eighteen drachms to the ox. master, while that to be effective and profit- 
ws sheep ? slichtest effect, and yet a few/able, must be founded on a know ledge of the 
wi Ot nkled on a wound, will destroy|matter. 

™ rs a them—that three drachms of} In all nations but this, they have Veteri- 
v om in infusion, and which being thus|/nary schools, under the patronage of their 
. would enter into the true stomach— |respective governments, where young men 
=— duce no narcotic effect, no effect|jof liberal education study the profession sci- 
, sone the sheep; that senna will de-jjentifically, and in order to induce such men 
peareg sheep by inflammation, but will||to embrace it as a profession, such Veteri- 
at purge that two ounces of aloes will||nary surgeons as are attached to regiments 


sctrow the same animal, and without purg-|jor brigades of horse artillery, receive com- 
“4 -that a fourth of a grain of emetic)| missions, consisting of a Veterinary surgeon- 
tartar will vomit, while a drachm of aloes|| general, surgeons, and assistant-surgeons, 
sill scarcely purge the smallest dog, and) which forms one of the most useful arms of 
inet scarcely any quantity of opium will de-||the medical department. Of what use would 
ar01 him—I can have no faith in the effect) their cavalry be, unless they were perfectly 


of poisons, or of any medicaments on these sound and fit for service? / 
snmals as referable to human practice; and} In Great Britain their live cattle, inde- 
| chould reprobate a long list of recorded ex-|/pendent of three millions of horses, are 
periments as inconclusive, indefensible, and || valued at £200,600,000, and before the es- 
barbarous. ‘To the man of liberal education,||tablishment of the Veterinary college, there 
and especially to the proprietor of horses and||were more than thirteen millions of money 
cattle, these lectures, however imperfectly|\annually lost to the country through the 
jeliwered, will be pregnant with useful in-| diseases of domestic animals, a large portion 
struction. They will lay the foundation of | of which is now preserved. According to 
that which his experience must perfect—a| the United States statistical returns, there 
competent knowledge of the exterior of the|lare 4,943,988 horses, 18,578,897 cattle, 24, 
borse and of cattle—those points, those con-||342,238 sheep, 25,947,017 hogs, and poultry 
formations of different parts, on which the!|to the value of #10,801,347, making a total 
beauty and the utility of the animal mate-!\value at reduced prices, of $56,700,757 ; 
nally depend. Although practice alone, aud/jand it is not saying toe much in stating, that 
the long-formed habit of being with them!}$10,000,000 of this amount of avricu}tural 
and studying them, and of trying them, canj|property are lost to this country annually, 
form the good judge of the horse, or of cat-||for the want of proper means to instruct 
le, yet there are rules and proportions which|| proper persons in the Veterinary profession, 
are easily understood. From ignorance of||There is no provision against this evil; the 
first principles on these subjects, how many||legislature has never interfered to lessen 
have suffered in their comfort, their pocket, ‘this waste of national wealth. The landed 
and their pride. proprietors, the chief owners of this valu- 
Lectures like these must be interesting,|\able portion of our country’s wealth, have 
ssenabling the owner of horses and cattle||not founded any seminary for the education 
tooverlook his own stable and farm, and tollof Veterinary students. A principle of 
rid himself of the tyranny of his groom. I|)more than Turkish fatalism seems to have 
have heard gentlemen of influence andj\oppressed and paralyzed the agriculturist. 
talent, confess that they dare not do what||He ‘s accustomed to these losses—he makes 
they pleased in their own stables: they haveljup his mind that he must bear them, and he 
blushed at the dishonourable and abject takes no step to guard against them. 
slavery to which they were reduced, and|| Agricultural Societies now and then offer 
tre determined to throw off the yoke. T'y-||premiums for the best Essays on the treat- 
mony here, as everywhere else, was founded|\ment of certain diseases: otherwise they 
om ignorance; the master knew not the pro- ‘are employed usefully, and profitably, cer- 
per management of the stable, or the quali-||tainly, in discussing the best way of improv- 
hes of his horse; he was fearful of commit-||ing the breed of horses and cattle, or of im- 
tng himself, and shrunk from the sneer o \proving their lands; but the diseases of do- 
bis servant. mestic animals, are subjects which they do 
On this ignorance of the master, and from|/not understand, and they leave the medical 
the still greater ignorance of the groom, has/|treatment to a set of men proverbial for 
0 founded a system, absurd, cruel, and||their want of even a common education or 
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228 Raising Water.—Prosperity of New Jersey.— Wheat. Vou. 
common understanding, as also for their|| government be for the prote ca oe 
barbarous and unskilful treatment, killing iverned, it would seem the first duty + 
more animals than die from natural gauses.||and protect the industry and iene long 
Respectfully yours, \her own citizens, —y 

T. J. Corsyn, 

Veterinary Surgeon. | 
Philad., Veterinary Institute, Ridge | 
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Wheat, 


THERE are two sorts of whe 
cultivated in this country ; the wins, 
|| which is sown in autumn, and ie , 
summer wheat, sown in early S} oe 
former has a large, plump ear, sy... 
destitute of awn, with a strong. vic : 
and erect stem. There are of this, . 


Wi ra. 


| rallies 
Road & Vine st.. Jan. 31st, 1846. | 


at [re New 
Raising Water by a Simple Process. | 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cafinet :— 


Havine Jong felt the want of water in our, 
barn-yard and fields, we have succeeded in), 
bringing a plentiful supply from a spring by||"). ” ot t 
means of  meahial for raising water, upon |Tieties: “¥ red wheat, which is 
u simple, cheap, and durable plan, which is °°" oe a tough, thick skin, and th. 
within reach of every one who has a spring) COM™0n ™ aes which affords the best 2 
or rivulet at his command, with not less than! The "er Wheat, ” hich IS SUPposed to 
three feet tall. With this amount of fall, — a aes of Europe, is less har ¥, and 
we may throw up to the yard one-sixth of) "°° @ Sicncerer stem than the other, 
the amount used by the machine ;—or, bearded ear. As it comes more rapidly 
other words, if a man has a stream or spring | ™@turity than the winter wheat, It is some. 
furnishing six quarts per minute, he may ee ree cFop 1 our variable climate 
throw one-sixth of it into his yard for the use, ; Tere hy —s of the grain is reckoned 
of his stock. If there be a greater fall, all heat is _ Egyptian, or many-spibed 
greater proportion of the water may be) ae at ig Tt tivated es Egypt and some parts 
thrown into the yard. Our spring furnishes, ° taly. [tis supposed to be of African 
three quarts per minute; we have 17 feet ees ‘ os ee 
fall from the spring to the machine, and from! 2°5 i Wheat just mentioned. The 
the machine to the yard 42 feet rise, and||St¢™ Of this species is branched at the to, 


while the machine is at work, it sends into! 204 bears several ears, or spikelets. ip 


the yard three quarts per minute; and as wert sean vs the grains are smaller 
can only get one-third of the quantity into. TI ‘ os — the common winter wheat. 
the yard, we can consequently only work our | |, . Gee ie 7 Is supposed to be the zea a 
machine eight hours out of the twenty-four, |e Steeks, an the kind of wheat used by 


We make this communication, believing}, tbe Romans. It is still cultivated in the 


— i! 


that a knowledge of our success may be | South e Europe, - it ee >on 
valuable to the readers of the Cabinet. re ‘ft a, “w — “Hi Sie a 

— re eal 
Reeve & Broruers. the tiner sorts Of grain. ogg § ce hly 


Alloways Town, Salem Co:, N. J. Instrucior. 


Prosperity of New Jersey. A Garpven.—No other sort of abode seems 

We make the following extract from the message of, to contribute so much to the tranquillity { 
the Governor of New Jersey, delivered to the Legisla-, mind and comfortableness of body. The 
ture at Trenton, on the Mth ult. sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of the 
Although not exempt from the influence smell, the verdure of the plants, the exercue 
of the drought which so generally prevailed) of working and walking; but, above all, the 
during the last summer, the crops chiefly) exemption from care and solicitude, seem 
relied on by our agriculturists have been! equally to favour and improve both conte 
abundant. ‘Their surplus products have found) plation and health—the enjoyments of sens 
a profitable market, whilst the activity dis-| and imagination. A garden has been ‘vs 
played by the mechanics and manufacturers,' inclination of kings and the choice of pi 
is evidence that labour with them too has) losophers; the pleasure of the greatest en 
been rewarded. The three great sources of, the care of the meanest; an employment 
nat onal and individual wealth—agriculture,' and possession, for which no man is too high 
manufactures, and commerce—are so inti-|or too low. If we believe the scriptures, ¥° 
mately connected, that they necessarily pros-| must allow that the Creator esteemed tt 
per or decline together. Hence protection! life of man in a garden the happiest '* 
and encouragement to the one, are alike ben-| could give him, or else he would not have 
eficial to all. They are alike dependent on’ placed Adam in that of Eden.—Sir Willus 


the fostering care of the government; and if Temple. 
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gin, and, in its qualities and habits, resem. 
































Preparing * Seed Wheat. —Editorial Notices. 999 


be sown either in *pring orautumn, About two bush- 
els are sown to the acre, and the price may be from 
te Edi for ¢ f the Farmers’ Cabinet: ithree to four dollars a bushel. It may be obtained of 
c come neighbourhoods, particularly in pe seefsmen. “There is much difference of opinion,” 
» Jersey, the W heat was found last har- 
t be very considerably injured by 


Preparing Seed Wheat. 





lsays the Farmers’ ncyclopedia, ** ri specting the merits 
land comparative value of Rye Grass. It produces an 
Different suggestions have been |; abundance of seed which is e asily collected, and rea- 
alle for a prevention of this evil. Some | dily vegetate . on most kinds of soil under circum- 
’ a ‘ . and roll it in lime, and believe they stances of different management; it soon arrives at 





y e benefit from the process. The fol. | perfection, and produces in its first year of growtha 
og I find in the Winchester Farmer, |\€° ‘pply of early herbage, which is much liked by 
ace sndent of that paper, dated cattle.” The above remarks are perhaps more par- 
! from 8 COS A gust, 1845. in Frederick ticularly applicable to British farming. The second 
the 25th of uge onl . ! , |; crop, or latter math, as the English call it, of Rye 

uoty, Va. 7 he regen rd. gemma ages = Grass is quite inconsiderable. 





| send you the fol lowing memoranda “= “ In re to aM re of our friends, 
eoference to preparing Ww heat against smut :|} ~°*%*> share? ae ; we ae ie wie abe ten. 
; = we give a fa. Be e f Ne ork. 3 . 
(et. Ist. Sowed one and a half lands of ee a ee 
excuse can be offered by the farmer who sows indiffer 
ied wheat—blue stem and white—w hich 
wes soaked in brine several hours on | 
27th ult., but was taken out and spre a 
dry; then a land and a half with the | 


ent seeds, or Operates with poor implements. Every 
facility is offered for obtaining the best of both. 





A nomeer of the inhabitants of Moorestown and its 
vicinity, Burlington county. N. J., met on the 2d inst., 
and calling Chalkley Gillingham to the Chair, and ap- 
pointing Wm Parry, Secretary, they resolved to form 
an Agricultural Society. A committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution, &c., which will be submitted 
to an adjourned meeting to be held on the 26th of this 
month. There is a good deal of enterprise in that 
neighb urhood, and we hope much good may be done. 


» dy rolled in lime and then spread and| 


r Pd. 


“Oct, 2nd. Sowed six lands of Egyptian 

wheat, soaked and washed in a strong brine 

“ten hours and rolled in Jime, the smut— 

' ‘which there was a great deal—being 
a skimmed off. In the middle of these is one 

nd without any preparation. 

June 17th. From four positions in Egyp- 
tian wheat, I can reach 9, 13, 4, and 17 


The Farmers’ Library is translating and publishing 
smut heads; from four positions in that]|‘*.4 Treatise on Milch Cows,’ by Monsieur Guenon, of 
brined and limed, 0, 0, 2, and 1; being 43}| France; “whereby the quality and quantity of milk 
heads in that unprepared, and 3 in that pre- 


? 
rared 
™ ae 


which any cow will give, may be accurately deter- 
mined, by observing natural marks, or external indi- 
cations alone; the length of time she will continue to 
give milk, &c.” With Practical Ouservations and Re- 
marks on Cattle, by John S Skinner. 

Committees have made favourable reports to the ag- 
ricu tural societies of Bordeaux and Aurillac, They 
say: “ M. Guenon has established a natural method, 
by means of which it is easy to recognize and class the 


~ June 23d. Four positions in unwashed 
Egyptian give 9, 32, 15 and 12 smut heads; 
that washed, 0, 0, 4, and 0, being 68 to 4. 
Walking through the blue-stem [ gather- 
ed eae heads of smut in that brined 
and in that brined and limed but 3. 
The e 44 bushels of Hampshire white (unpre- 
mred) is full of smut; the three pecks of 
Berkeley white has hardly a head. This 
was ss soaked in brine eight hours, and rolled 
th one quart of lime ‘water-slacked. 


different kinds of milch cows according: Ist. To the 
quantity of milk which they can yield daily; 2d. The 
period during which they will continue to give milk; 
3d. The quality of their milk.” And all this is to be 
done by observing, as the author says, the shape of 
certain quirls of the hair, on particular parts of the 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 


eet 
PHILADELPHIA, Seconp Monrn, 1845. | 


body! What will those of our readers say to this who 
have been in the habit of smiling with some incredu- 
lity, at the grave annunciations of Lhe phrenologist 
who dives at once into the intellectual character of his 
subject, by passing his hand over the skull cop? Let 
them subscribe for the Library, and read for them- 
selves. 
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A rrtenp at Easton, Md., inquires about the /talian 
Rye 


It was stated a couple of weeks ago, in the National 
Standard, that Job and Joseph Black, near Salem, N.J., 
Tur. We have not been able to learn that it is cul-|| had then recently slaughtered six spring pigs, the 

“vated at all in this vicinity—we doubt whether “4 average weight of which was 222 Ibe. They were ten 
wed can be procured here. Stickney's variety of Rye| months old, and had consequently gained, each, a full 
“ass is aid to be preferable to the Italian, and may| pound per day. This denotes pretty good living. 


Grass, which is favourably spoken of in Colman’ | 
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Tue attention of our farming readers is invited to 
the communication of Reeve and Brothers, on page 
229, in relation to the raising of water. In many 
situations, particularly where rocks, &c. render welis 
expensive, it is of great importance to be able to in- 
troduce a supply of water for barn-yard and family 
purposes at a cheap rate. We have understood from 
Reeve and Brothers, that they would supply the neces- 
sary machinery for $25. The pipe from the machine 
to the yard would cost about six cents a foot; that from 
the spring to the machine would be larger, and of 
course would cost more. 

The first stated meeting of the Chester County Hor- 
ticultural Society, was held at West Chester the 17th 
of last month. There was, as we have understood, 
much interest taken in the matter, and we trust the 
flowers and the fruit will hereafter be more closely 
looked to. 


We learn from the Washington Reporter of the 31st 
ult. that a call is made for a public meeting, to be held 
at the Court-house in Washington, Pa., on the 18th 
inst., for the purpose of organizing an Agricultural | 
Society for Washington county. 


Tae New York State Agricultural Society decided 
at its annual meeting on the 2ist ultimo, that its next 
Exhibition and Fair should be held at @uburn, Cayuga 
county, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of the Ninth month 
next. They also elected 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, President; 

Robert H. Ludlow, Abram Bockee, E. P. Prentice, 
Thomas I. Marvin, Pomeroy Jones, I. R. Speed, H. 8. 
Randal, and Lewis F. Allen, Vice Presidents; 

Luther Tucker, Recording Secretary ; 

Joel B. Nott, Corresponding Secretary; and 

J. M'D. M'Intyre, Treasurer. 

C. F. Crosman, of Brighton, is said to have raised 
the past season 410 bushels of carrots on one quarter 
of an acre; and has grown about 1000 bushels of beets 
to the acre. 


——- —  -- 


Inqmirny has been made as to *“* what course of ma- 
nagement will prevent the discouraging disease of 
mildew on grapes in cold graperies, and what remedy, 
cure it?” Perhaps the few remarks of T, on page 207, 
may throw some light on the subject. We would be 
giad if he, or some one else, would give more extended 
information in the premises. 


i eee ee 


SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Also,in season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
no io parcels to suit purchasers. 

M. 8. POWELL. 

Philad., Feb., 1845. tf, 


ee Vou. ¥. 


——————————_=—_—___ | 
COATES’ SEED stopr 
? 


OF MORE THAN FORTY YEARS staypj,, 


Where may constant! y be had 
Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Nery 


AND OTHER 
GRASS SEEDs, 


TOGETHER WITH a COMPLETE ASSOR TYE yy 


GARDEN SEEDs. 
Of the finest Quality and best Varieties 


JOS. P. H. COATES. 
No. 49, Market « 


” 


Ff ade 
Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & supp 


Tne subscriber takes this method of informio. 
friends and the public, that he will attend to th. 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle o.. 
&c., for a reasonable commission. All letters sesh 
paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will be attengs 
to without delay. AARON CLEMENT 


Jan. 15th, 1846. 


D. O. PROUTY, 


Manufacturer of Agricultural Implements, ond 
dealer in Garden and Grass Sreds. 


No. 194 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Offers for sale the following articles now in seas: 
viz: Grant's Patent Fan Mill, for chaffing and ereee: 
ing wheat and seeds at one operation. This nm 
ried off the first premium at the State Fair in Ve 
York, Sept., 1845, and the first premium at the Pha 
delphia Agricultural Exhibition in October, S45. Com 
Shellers in great variety, and warranted to work we) 
Price from $2 to $30, each. 

Straw, Hay, and Corn-stalk Cutters of different pt 
terns, among which is Hovey’s Patent, an exceuest 
article, at a low price. 

Mott's Agricultural Furnace and Cauldron, as a 
cle which every farmer should have. Grindstone: @ 
friction rollers, of various sizes. 

uf. D. O. PROUTY 


KY SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, £4 
The subject matter of which, may correspond #10 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inser 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of tee 
or less; and so in proportion for each additions! | 
Payment in advance. 
No. 5, COLMAN’S TOUR, has just come to e+ 


Tue quantity of rain and snow which fell '* eI 
Ist month, 1846, was a little more than foor inched 
Ge © WANE, 6 ok Seki id Koes co cccd esee cesses. CORE™ 


Penn. Hospital, 2nd mo. 1st, 1846. 
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thousands of various sizes: so likewise of Roses, and 
other desirable plants, both tender and hardy—Fruit 
eae es, &c. 

Seed Gardens alone, cover fifty aces, and the 


PS OREN On a Oe 


eae) * 

w ee is, as it has been for more than Aal, a century, 
under the successive management of father and son, 
the most prominent in America. 

Orders for Trees, Plants, &c., in all their varicty, 
from the Nurseries, now conducted by D. LANDRETH 
& FULTON, received as above; where, also, Cata- 
logues may be had, gratis. Zt 


onty in Philadelphia, at the Seep anp Im- 

»puext WAREHOUSE of the subscriber, No. 65 Ches.- 
street, below Third, North side. 

DAVID LANDRETH. 


are sold 


a a en oe 


New York Agricultural Warehouse. 


Havine taken the commodious store, No. 187 Water ; 
street, the subscriber is now opening the largest and 
Purchasers will observe that the above seeds are es-|| most complete assortment of Agricultural Implements 
I jistinct from those obtained by {> Foreign of all kinds, ever yet offered in this market. Most of 









i¢ sentially 
tensrtation OF Chance Purchase ey alt home, which! these are of new and highly improved pattern, war- ; 
a nerally, at best, uncertain. ranted to be made of the best materials, put together 
> Extract from the * REPORT” of the “ VISIT- im the ae manne " of . very superior finish, and 
} 1y¢ COMMITTEE of the PENNSYLVANIA HOR. || “red at the lowest cash prices. 
rICULTURAL SOCIETY ;” approved and ordered to SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 
be printed. Such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Ry®, 
«Landreth’s Nurseries and Gardens. Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, 
, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Parsnep, Clover and Grass- 
ot These extensive grounds are on Federal street, d tj ead Wadhalied off Metntiing . 
: seeds, and improved varieties of Potatoes. 
™ searthe Arsenal. * * * * * The earliest collec- . 7 P 
| son of Camellias was made here. Some of those WIRE-CLOTHS AND SIEVES. 
y in the possession of these distinguished nursery-|| pi gerent kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 
men. aretenfeet high, * * * * * The selection 
. 2 me ry a "nN 
of GREEN HOUSE PLANTS is Valuable and extensive. * * FERTILIZERS. 
The NURSERIES are all very correctly managed, Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, 
5 expplying every part of the Union; a detail of which!| Lime, Plaster of Paris, &c. 
" would occupy too much of our space; we therefore 5 ‘ Sa nlite on 
ns vs . P FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
content ourselves with stating that the stock is very ° 
urge, and in every stage of growth, consisting of Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice 
of the best Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatu ries in 
Forest and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, |! pno United States. 
Evergreens, Vines and Creepers ~~ : 
- , ETS, HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE & POULTRY. 
with a collection of herbaceous plants; Fruit Trees of ' 
. meal Orders executed for stock of all kinds, to the bes 
the best kind and most healthy condition; large beds of ' a 
. agave age. 
m seedling apples, pears, plums, &c., as stocks for bud- ms | 
ding and grafting; @ plan very superior to that of work-|| The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any 
ing upon suckers, which carry with them into the graft || "°W °F improved Implements, Seeds, &c., &c., which, 
| all the diseases of the parent stock. * * * * * if found valuable, extra pains will be taken to bring 
* them before the public. 
ent 7 . os 
GARDEN SEEDS A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, New York, 
of the fince coe > . > , > . : 
; finest quality have been scattered over the coun Editor of the American Agriculturist, a monthly 
. try from these grounds, and may always be depended publication of 32 pages octavo. Price $1 a year. 


spon. The seep estaniisnment of these Horticcr 

reniets is one of the most ertensive in the Union, and 
its r-patation ts well sustained from year to year. 

“To obviate the chance of mixture of the farina of 

the plants of the same family, they have established 


st. 


— ee 
—— — 


PEACH TREES. 
Tite subscriber has for sale about 7,000 peach trees 


ae 
a nother nursery, at a suitable distance, so that degene- || o¢ good size, and of the following approved kinds, viz: 
s ration cannot take place, and which secures to the|| 7 arpe Early York, Troth’s Early Red, Old Mixon, Red 
1. purchasers ‘a genuine article.’ Knowing thus the age || Cheek Malacotan, Red Rare Ripe, Yellow Rare Ripe, 
quality, and process of culture of every plant, the sup-|| Cajiber’s Pavia, Late Yellow Cling, Ward's Late Free 
Vs py [rom their grounds is recommended with great confi-|| 444 Late Heath. 
dence” The assortinents may be depended upon. 
he *,” Since the date of the “ Report” from which the GEORGE MICKLE, 
, theve is ab: 
ws ~ is abstracted, the eEnriRe ESTABLISHMENT has Woodbury, N, J., Ind mo. 14th, 1845. 
m N GREATLY ENLARGED. The collection of Camellias 


tmbraces all the finer kinds, and consists of some Enquiry may be made at this office. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our — 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among) Poudrette. 
which are 


THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 


A valuable manure—of the best quality, p 
ae Pha ag 
bound in leather; —Price 


in Philadelphia, for sale at the office Of the 5 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- ene’ Castner, No. 50, North Fourth street, ., 
ner's very valuable Additions; ‘ 00 | the mamwiueieay, Bear the Penitentiary on , : 
BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT; 2 00 |/Street. Present price, for seven barrels oF mor. a : 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 74 || Per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any. 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; || ber of barrels less than seven, $2 each, or thin, ; 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 [cents & bushel. Orders from a distance, eneje 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be ons... 
half-bound, 9 vols. 


DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 

Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 

SKINNER’'S Every Man his own Farrier, 

AMERICAN Poulterer’s Companion, 

BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 

FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 

MORRELL'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 

STABLE ECONOMY, 

BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 

BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 

SKINNERS CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 

AMERICAN FARRIER, 

THE FARMER'S MINE, 

HOARE ON THE VINE, 

HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 

LIEBIG’'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 
* ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 


“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12; || Hogs and their trade in the United States and 
Europe, ...eesecesss sees Coe eeeererens ' 
As well as his larger works on Chemistry and heat 


culture. 


Or» 
r' 


ly attended to, by carefully delivering the harris 
board of such conveyance as may be dations 
The results on corn and wheat have been ions 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south ang , — 
interior, both of this State and of New Jers ; 

|} invited to try it. : 


JOSIAH TATUY 
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